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the Lincoln's outward beauty, but Y 


only those of advanced technical 
understanding fully appreciate the 
marvel of its mechanical perfection 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge descended 
from their railroad train in Philadel- 
phia just in time to arrive for the end 
of a celebration. It was the 150th 
anniversary of the first meeting of 
the Continental Congress and the 
200th anniversary of the founding of 
the Carpenters’ Company. That 
forenoon, the guests of the Carpen- 
ters’ Company had been taken to 
Valley Forge to see Washington’s 
Army impersonated by Company H 
of the First Pennsylvania Militia, and 
a parade in which a number of ancient 
military organizations, including the 
Worcester Continentals, the Wash- 
ington Light Infantry (of S. C.), the 
Amoskeag Veterans (of Manchester), 
the Governor’s Foot Guard (of 
Conn.), the Fifth Maryland Infan- 
try, the Old Guard (of Manhattan), 
the Putnam Phalanx and the old 
Guard State Fencibles took part. In 
the afternoon, the Scottish Rite 
Masons of Philadelphia presented in 
Carpenters’ Hall, amid the original 
furniture, a reproduction of the first 
meeting of the Continental Congress, 
with words taken from the Secre- 
tary’s minutes and the original prayer 
offered by the minister of the same 
church who had opened the historic 
meeting. All this Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge missed. 

But they came in time for dinner. 
Senator Pepper presided and spoke. 
So did Solicitor General James M. 
Beck, who recalled the good old 
times when a dinner was given for 
George Washington and 33 toasts 
were drunk. In the evening, at the 
Academy of Music, the President was 
made an honorary member of the 
Carpenters’ Company—the first ever 
made. He delivered a speech: 

“No American coming to Philadel- 
phia on this anniversary could escape 
being thrilled at the thought of what 
this commemoration means. It brings 
to mind events which, in the 
course of the century and a half that 
has passed since the day we are cele- 
brating, have changed the course of 


human history. Then was formed the 
ideal of the American nation.” 
Then—whisk!—and Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge were back at the Capital 
again. 
@ The White House received word 
of the death of General Sawyer of 
Marion, White House physician to 
President Harding and (for a few 
months) to President Coolidge. The 
President immediately sent his con- 
dolences to Mrs. Sawyer. 
@ Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Theodore Roosevelt resigned, having 
been nominated for Governor of New 
York; and the President bade him 
Godspeed in the footsteps of his 
father. 
@ A message to President Coolidge 
from the Law Enforcement League 
of Philadelphia invited the President 
to prevent the ejection of Brigadier 
General Smedley D. Butler of the 
Marines, who was in danger of being 
removed from his post as Director of 
Public Safety (Police Commissioner) 
of Philadeiphia. Some months ago, 
General Butler was granted leave 
from the Marines in order to take the 
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post and clean up _ Philadelphia. 
Friction developed between him and 
the reigning politicians of the city. 
It was believed that Mayor Kendrick 
would not reappoint General Butler. 
The Law Enforcement League de- 
clared that it had evidences of “polit- 
ical corruption all down the line in 
Pennsylvania.” The President turned 
the matter over to Attorney General 
Stone, who promised investigation 
and “appropriate action.” 

@ The President addressed several 
thousand delegates to the Retail 
Druggists’ Convention, at the White 
House grounds; Cardinal O’Connell 
lunched at the White House; Sena- 
tor Moses, Chairman of the Republi- 
can Senatorial Committee, reported 
that all was well for the Republicans 
in this year’s Senatorial elections— 
but there must be no overconfidence. 
@ Other callers at the White House 
included Senator Wadsworth of New 
York, a delegation of California 
laundry owners and a delegation of 
the National Local Preachers’ Asso- 
ciation (Methodist). 

@ Like Theseus entering the Laby- 
rinth, with no string to guide him 
out save Assistant Secretary of 
War Dwight F. Davis, President 
Coolidge plunged into the temporary 
offices where the War Department is 
carrying on the work of preparing 
to pay the soldiers’ bonus. In and 
out through corridors of files, with 
a dozen typewriters clicking in his 
ears at every turn, a battalion of add- 
ing machines belching forth figures 
from every cranny and 2,700 acolytes, 
spread over eleven acres of floor 
space, putting 20,000 requests through 
the ritual every day, the President 
wandered, and emerged with a smile 
—and Secretary Davis. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Alarums and Excursions 


The progress of a week’s campaign- 
ing found the combatants seven days 
nearer to the election. 

@ Calvin Coolidge’s only political re- 
marks made publicly were near the end 
of an address at Philadelphia on the 
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150th anniversary of the convention of 
the First Continental Congress. 


@ Charles G. Dawes took train for 
Minnesota. He spoke at Rochester, 
Zumbrota, Red Wing, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Anoka, St. Cloud,* Lake City, 
Wabasha, Winona (all in Minnesota), 
La Crosse, Sparta, New Lisbon, Port- 
age, Madison, Stoughton, Janesville, 
Bardwell (in Wisconsin). Nearly all 
these speeches, made in three arduous 
days, were delivered from the rear plat- 


form. Typical remarks: 

“You haven’t been going to the 
polls and why haven’t you? It is 
because the cowardly politicians, at 


least on one side, and that is on my 
side of it, haven’t been giving you an 
issue. There have been a lot of fel- 
lows on the other side giving you an 
issue. I don’t agree with them, but I 
respect their courage.” 

“I’ve read the newspapers’ reports of 
Wheeler’s attack on me. The news- 
papers said it was vitriolic. It was not 
vitriolic. Vitriol leaves a mark. 
Wheeler’s attack is more like surphur- 
ated hygrogen, which leaves a tempor- 
ary and disagreeable odor.” 

“I am not a great man, at all. The 
reparations plan to which my name is 
attached was a group effort evolved by 
the representatives of five nations. 

“It was successful and it is going to 
be successful, because the people there 
are just about’as sick of politicians as 
the American public is getting to be.” 
@ John W. Davis invited William G. 
McAdoo, newly returned from Europe, 
to lunch with him. They conferred in 
private, were photographed in public, 
and before Mr. McAdoo went off to 
give $500 to the party treasury as a 
contribution, he had promised to make 
some speeches for Mr. Davis en route 
to his home in California. 

Mr. Davis then set out on another 
speaking tour in West Virginia. He 
spoke at Charleston, Huntington, White 


Sulphur Springs, Hinton, Thurmond, 
Ronceverte, Anderson, Meadowcreek, 
Quinnimont, Fayettesville, Bluefieldy, 
Fort Gay, Crumm, Williamstown, 


Welch, North Fork. Some remarks: 


“Now, with great respect to my Re- 
publican friends, whom I love and re- 
vere, and whose candor, sincerity and 
honesty I concede without reserve, 
those who manage their campaigns are 
the most ingenious creators of political 
scarecrows the world has ever known. 

“The latest ‘bogey man’ is that 
around every corner is stationed a ‘Red’ 
or a ‘Bolshevik’ with a bomb in his 





*Forty-five miles from Sauk Centre (‘‘Gopher 
Prairie’’). 

+Bluefield is just across the river from C. 
Bascom Slemp’s Virginia home. 


hand to blow up the Constitution of the 
United States unless General Dawes 
and his associates are called forth to 
defend it.” 

“There will be no Falls, no Daugher- 
tys, no Forbeses, no Gaston B. Meanses 
or Jess Smiths or Manningtons when 
the Democratic party gets into office.” 

“We are Americans first of all and 





© Paul 


Thompson 
CANDIDATE WHEELER 


“The usual silence emanates from the 





strong, calm, cautious man 


party men second. The motto for each 
and all of us should be not ‘My party, 
right or wrong,’ but ‘My party when 
she is right and some other party when 
she is wrong.’” 


Leaving West Virginia, Mr. Davis 
spent a day in Washington, bringing 
the three Presidential candidates all into 
the same metropolis at the same time. 
Then he concluded his little excursion 
by a speech at Wilmington, in which he 
spoke of the Republican campaign : 


“It is a vast, pervading and mysteri- 
ous silence. It is broken here and there 
by the vocal nominee of the Republican 
party, warning the American people in 
anxious tones that around every cor- 


ner and under every bedstead there 
lurks a Bolshevik ready. to destroy 
them. Now and then some person, al- 


most forgotten, writes to a candidate 
and complains of the terms in which he 
has been described. 


“And then, occasionally, some Cabinet 
officer, standing on the Western shore, 


| will rattle his sabre like a new toy re- 


cently given him. Extinguishment is 
placed upon him; and silence reigns su- 
preme once more. It all reminds me of 
nothing so much as the words of Tenny- 
son: 


“The dead oared by the dumb went 
upward with the flood.” 


@ Robert M. LaFollette,. resting in 
Washington in preparation for a 
dervishlike close to his campaign, 
was prompted to excoriate the Cali- 
fornia courts, when the Supreme 
Court of that state in a 4-3 decision 
refused for legal reasons to accept 
the names of the 13 LaFollette elec- 
tors to be placed on the ballot in 
the Independent column. Said he: 

“There is no need to point to the 
moral or to adorn the tale. Again, 
one man, one individual has nullified 
the deliberately expressed will of 
50,000 voters who had written a vir- 
tually new chapter in American poli- 


tical initiative in meeting the extra- 
ordinary requirements of the Cali- 
fornia electoral law. In one day, 


each of these 50,000 persons affixed 
his signature thirteen times to the 
petition to place Independent Pro- 
gressive electors on the ballot. This 
action of the electorate one judge 
out of seven now declares null and 
void. Fortunately, while the will of 
the people has been thwarted, there 
is a way out for them. They can 
still register their support of the In- 
dependent Progressive candidacy by 
voting for the Progressive electors 
named on the Socialist ticket. 


@ Burton K. Wheeler, touring the 
West, spoke at Rock Island, III, 
Davenport, Iowa, St. Paul, Des 
Moines, Lincoln, Omaha. One of his 
most telling effects was to push an 
empty chair to the front of the plat- 
form and call for “strong and cau- 
tious” Coolidge. Then he turned dra- 
matically toward the empty seat: 

“Why, Mr. Coolidge, did you wait 
until forced by public opinion to re- 
move Attorney General Daugherty 
and Secretary Denby from your 
Cabinet? You know the record of 
Mr. Daugherty. You heard the evi- 
dence which has been brought out 
at the hearing. And why, Mr. Cool- 
idge, did you permit William J. 
Burns, the great international detec- 
tive, to use his agents of the Bureau 
of Investigations to break into the 
office of Senator LaFollette and to 
spy upon the members of the Sena- 
tor Brookhart committee while that 
committee was conducting its in- 
quiry? 

“The usual silence emanates from 
the strong, calm, cautious man in the 
White House!” 
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National Affairs—[Continued] 





Taboo 


Able correspondent Frank R. Kent 
compiled a list of things the discussion 
of which is taboo for each party. 


DEMCRATS 
Prohibition 
LAFoLLetTtTe 
Prohibition 
League of Nations 
The late War 
REPUBLICANS 
Prohibition 
Ku Klux Klan 
League of Nations 
Oil 
Forbes 
Fall 
Daugherty 
Harding 
The list is approximately correct ex- 
cept that the League of Nations prob- 
ably belongs as much, or more, in the 
list of Democratic taboos as in the Re- 
publican list. The League helped to 
lose a principal election for the Demo- 
crats—and that only about four years 
ago. 


In Kansas 


They led it around on a string and 
they laughed. The goat walked with 
an air of injured dignity. On_ his 
back, he wore a placard: “William 
Allen White.” The Imperial Klon- 
vocation of the Invisible Empire of 
the Ku Klux Klan was in uproad. 
This was in Kansas City, Mo. 

Across the Missouri, opposite, in 
Kansas City, Kan., William Allen 
White hopped off a train wearing his 
light gray felt hat, his natty gray 
suit and his bow tie—awry, as usual. 

“Too bad,” he smiled, “that I can’t 
see the grand assemblage of the 
menagerie. However, I should not 
complain about not seeing the main 
show, for I am having the time of 
my life viewing the passing panorama 
of Grand Goblins, Titans, Grand 
Giants, whang-doodles and so on. 

“The people of Kansas seem to 
get the same pleasure out of the show 
that I do. They turn out in great 
numbers in the hopes of catching a 
fleeting glimpse of the blood-sweat- 
ing behemoths.” 

Thus Candidate White. The title 
doesn’t come easily—he has been 
Editor White so very long. As an 
editor of a local newspaper, he has 
made himself a national reputation 
just by being straight-forward, un- 
affected and hard-hitting. Because of 
it, the Red Cross sent him to Eur- 


ope as an observer during the War. 


Because of it, he was chosen to sit on 


the jury which awarded Edward 
W. Bok’s peace prize. Because of it, 
a score of other things have fallen 
his way. He was in the Roosevelt 
Progressive Movement from 1912 to 
1916, but nominally he is still Repub- 
lican—not a regular, just a Repub- 
lican. He turns the shafts of his 
humor on friend and foe alike; he 
speaks what he thinks; and so he is 
William Allen White of Emporia, 
Editor of the Emporia Gazette. 

In the year of our Lord, 1924, he 
was stung to something more than 
action. The Republican State Con- 
vention in Kansas refused to repudi- 
ate the Ku Klux Klan. Mr. White 
says that the Republican candidate 
for Governor, Ben S. Paulen, and the 
Democratic candidate, Governor Jon- 
athan M. Davis, both received the 
support of the Klan in the primaries. 
So he threw his pen on the floor and 
jumped onto a soap box—Independ- 
ent candidate for Governor. He 
cried: 

“T want to be the Governor to free 
Kansas from the disgrace of the Ku 
Klux Klai.; and I want to offer to 
Kansans, afraid of the Klan and 
ashamed of that disgrace, a can- 
dfdate who shares their fear and 
a” eae 


“The thought that Kansas should 
have a government beholden to this 
hooded gang of masked fanatics, 
ignorant and tyrannical in their ruth- 
less oppression, is what calls me out 
of the pleasant ways of my life, in- 


to this distasteful, but necessary, 
oY <a 

“It is a nation-wide menace, *this 
Klan. It knows no party. It knows 


no country. It knows bigotry, mal- 
ice and terror. Our national Gov- 
ernment is founded on reason and the 
Golden Rule. This Klan is preach- 
ing and practicing terror and force. 
Its only prototype is‘ the Soviet of 
Russia. So I feel that I am walking 
the path of duty in going into this 
race.” 

The effect of White’s candidacy 
may be to split the Republican vote 
to reélect Governor Davis, although 
the State is expected to go Republi- 
can this year. That is something 
which concerns Kansas. But the 
whole country is considering the pos- 
sibility of losing such a_ two-fisted 
editor—two-fisted with a sense of 
humor—to politics. 

The temper of his editorial fervor 
is well expressed by an editorial* 
written over ten years ago, in Jan- 





*Reprinted in Tue Epitor ann His Pero- 
pte (Editorials by William Allen White 
from the Emporia Gazette)—edited by Helen 
Ogden Mahin—Macmillan ($2.75). 


uary, 1914, which, incidentally, makes 
especially good reading today: 

“A number of Progressives at 
Lakin, more kind than considerate, 
yesterday resoluted in favor of this 
man White of Emporia for Gover- 
nor. They wanted him to run as a 
Progressive candidate. To which the 
Gazette says no—a thousand times 
no. For we are on to that man 
White and, without wishing to speak 
disrespectfully of a fellow townsman 
who, so far as we know, may be at 
least outwardly decent in the simpler 
relations of life—perhaps he pays his 
debts, when it is convenient, and he 
may be kind to his family, though 
that’s not to his credit, for who 
wouldn’t be?—and he may have kept 
out of jail, one way or another, for 
some time; without, as we say, desir- 
ing to speak disrespectfully of this 
man, we know that he’s not the man 
either to run for Governor or, if such 
a grotesque thing could be imagined, 
to serve as Governor. 

“He can’t make a speech. He has 
a lot of radical convictions, which he 
sometimes comes into the Gazette 
office and exploits and which are dan- 
gerous. He has been jawing politi- 
cians for 20 years, until he is a com- 
mon scold, and he has set up his so- 
called ideals so high that the Angel 
Gabriel himself couldn’t give the per- 
formance that this man White would 
have to advertise on the bills. 

“So, in the words of the poet, nix 
on Willyum Allen .... He is a 
four-flusher, a ring-tailed, rip-snort- 
ing hell-raiser, and a grandstander. 
He makes a big noise. He yips and 
kyoodles around a good deal, but he 
is everlastingly and preéminently N. 
G. as gubernatorial timber—full of 
knots, warts, woodpecker holes and 
rotten spots.... Men and women 
would be trampled to death at seven 
o'clock election mornings, trying to 
get at the polls to cast the first vote 
against him; and, at night, perfectly 
good citizens, kind fathers and in- 
dulgent husbands would risk a jail 
sentence to get in at least ten votes 
against him as repeaters. It may be 
that the Progressive Party needs a 
goat; but the demand doesn’t require 
a Billy goat! ... this man White is 
a shoulder-galled, sore-backed, ham- 
strung, wind-broken,  string-halted, 
stimp-sucking old stager who, in ad 
dition to being no good for draft and 
general purposes, has the political 
bots, blind-staggers, heaves, pink eye 
and epizootic. Moreover, he is locoed 
and has other defects.... 


“A word to the wise should gather 
no moss!” 
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By-Play 

A bit of by-play to National Poli- 
tics took place last week in New 
York. Republicans and Democrats 
both held state conventions and nom- 
inated candidates for Governor. The 
situation was this: 

New York has a Democratic Gov- 
ernor, by name Alfred E. Smith. He 
is a man of immense popularity in his 
own state. He is what politicians 
know as a “vote-getter.” Naturally 
John W. Davis and the Democratic 
National Organization wanted Smith 
to run for reélection because it would 
strengthen their rather dubious 
chances of carrying New York with 
its 45 votes in the Electoral College. 
Naturally, Tammany, the local Demo- 
cratic organization, wanted Smith to 
run, to strengthen their local ticket 
which they feared might go down in 
a national Republican landslide. But 
Smith did not want to run. That was 
natural because he had the Presiden- 
tial bee in his derby hat. He had 
nothing to gain by running this year, 
when he might be defeated as he was 
in 1920; although even in that Repub- 
lican year he ran far ahead of his 
ticket. He could afford to retire in 
1924, without risking a defeat, and 
take his chances of being elected 
again in 1926 and being in a favor- 
able place as regards prestige for the 
Democratic nomination in 1928. 
But Smith changed his mind and 
the probable reason of his chang- 
ing was this: He was a vote-getter, 
but he did not control the Democratic 
machine in New York; the machine 
said to him simply: “If you desert 
us in this crucial year, we will never 
go back to you when you want us.” 
So Smith agreed to run again for 
Governor. 

This decision was known when the 
Republican Convention assembled at 
Rochester. Senator James W. Wads- 
worth held the reins that controlled 
it. A man named Machold, Repub- 
lican Speaker in the State Assembly 
and arch-opponent of Smith, was one 
of the prominent candidates for the 
Republican nomination for Governor. 
Almost at the last minute he with- 
drew. The Wadsworth machine, 
with neatly oiled precision, nominated 
the man whom Wadsworth had pick- 
ed in advance. He was chosen on 
the first ballot without the slightest 
excitement. It was all cut and dried. 
Lieutenant Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, son of the late President, was to 
be the man. 

It was known for some time that 
it was planned for him to imitate his 
father’s record—a romantic touch 
that surely would appeal to the vot- 


ers. First he was made a Lieutenant 
Colonel.* Then he was made Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. Soon 
Governor of New York. Then— 

A few days later, with equally lit- 
tle to do, the Democratic Convention 
met at Syracuse and nominated Smith 
as per schedule. 

The quidnuncs of National Politics 
now lean forward to watch the battle 
for the 45 electoral votes of New 
York—Coolidge raising the great war 
club, the prestige of a dead warrior’s 
name; Davis lifting the shillelah of a 
great vote-getting Irish Governor. 


PROHIBITION 
Semi-Soft Cider 


Saturday night in Baltimore—and 
Representative John Philip Hill of 





« 


© Keystone 
CONGRESSMAN HILL 
He clapped his hands 


the Third District was at home. A 
select party of friends attended. They 
smacked their lips. He served cider 
—semi-soft cider. It was made from 
apples picked in his own orchard. 
A few days later, a Federal Grand 
Jury in Baltimore indicted him on six 
counts: 


1) Manufacture of 25 gal. of wine at his 
home in September, 1923 

2) Possessing the wine so manufactured 

3) Manufacture of 30 gal. of cider at his 
home in September, 1924 

4) Possessing the cider so manufactured 

5) Maintaining a common nuisance when he 
made wine 

6) Maintaining a common nuisance when 
he made cider 


Thereupon, Mr. Hill clapped his 





*The present Theodore Roosevelt, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the World War, is com- 
monly referred to as “Colonel.” 





hands and rejoiced. In Washington, 
he aims to belong to the best social 
clique; at home, he aims to satisfy 
a moist constituency. For four years, 
according to his own statement, he 
has been trying to obtain a ruling 
on the maximum percentage of alco- 
hol which is allowable under the 
Volstead Act according to a section 
which permits the manufacture of 
“non-intoxicating cider and _ fruit 
juices.” He declared himself dissat- 
isfied with the answers he received 
from the Prohibition Enforcement 
Unit. In September, a year ago, he 
notified Prohibition officials that he 
was about to manufacture wine at 


home. Agents came on the ap- 
pointed day, looked, left and did 
nothing. This year his wish was 


gratified. He was indicted. Said he: 
“If 2.75% cider is intoxicating, they 
must prosecute me. If it is not, then 
2.75% beer is legal, too.” 


CABINET 
A Nice Point 


The triangle as a source of drama 
is not exhausted. A recent variation 
is that in which Governor General 
Wood of the Philippines, the War 
Department (his superior) and the 
Department of State are concerned. 
It involved a nice point. 

The U. S. Constitution, in that sec- 
tion of it known as the 18th Amend- 
ment, forbids the manufacture, sale 
or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors in “the United States and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof.” This includes the Philip- 
pines. The Volstead Act, which de- 
fines intoxicating liquors and under 
which alone can violators of the 
Amendment be prosecuted and sent 
to jail, does not apply to the Phil- 
ippines. It does not apply to the 
Philippines because they are not 
specifically included in the Act; and 
the law (the “organic law” or Con- 
stitution), given by Congress to the 
Philippines when they were acquired 
by the U. S., provided that no sub- 
sequent act of Congress should ap- 
ply to the Philippines unless spe- 
cific mention was made of the fact. 

Hence, there is legal prohibition in 
the Philippines by provision of the 
‘Constitution, but no law for enforc- 
ing such prohibition; and hence, there 
is no actual prohibition in the Phil- 
ippines. 

However, for some time the State 
Department, by and with the advice 
of the Department of Justice, has 
been refusing through its consuls to 
cettify invoices for liquor shipments 
to the Islands. Liquor was shipped 
anyhow—and a_ small fine paid 
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at the port of debarkation. In June 
of last year, the State Department 
ordered its consuls to refuse bills of 
health to vessels leaving for the 
Philippines with liquor cargoes. 

It was over this question that the 
disagreement arose. A consul at 
Hongkong refused a bill of health to 
a liquor-bearing ship. Governor Gen- 
eral Wood protested, and finally 
asked the War Department to bid 
the State Department modify its in- 
structions to consuls, inasmuch as the 
Volstead Act did not apply to the 
Philippines. The State Department 
refused on the ground that its in- 
structions were based on the Consti- 
tution. 

Now the Philippine knot awaits 
the unraveling of the courts—or the 
Alexandrine stroke of Congress. 


Druggists’ Plant i 
At its 50th annual convention at 
Atlantic City, the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association adopted a 
report apropos of Prohibition: 

“The industries depending on the 
use of alcohol have steadily declined, 
owing to the drastic and unjust 
methods employed by the _ prohibi- 
tion office, while establishments en- 
gaged in the use of alcohol illegit- 
imately have flourished by falsify- 
ing bonding warehouse records and, 
obtaining alcohol without tax, are 
flooding the market with preparations 
containing it at a price far below the 
standard at which legitimate con- 
cerns must sell. 

“It is useless to expect that the 
manufacturer who needs alcohol for 
iegitimate purposes can receive wise 
and conservative treatment from 
men whose business it is to chase 
criminals and who think only on 
this plane. 

“The manufacturers of this coun- 
try using alcohol are a unit in op- 
posing the policies of the Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement Division of the 
Treasury Department. There is ab- 
solutely nothing that they do of which 
we approve. They have been and 
are a rank failure in every way.” 

To this, Prohibition Commissioner 
Roy Asa Haynes replied caustically 
from Washington: 

“There is no evidence whatever to 
sustain such a statement. On the 
other hand, there has been an ex- 
pansion in the volume of legitimate 
alcohol-using industries and, in ad- 
dition, there have been a number of 
new alcohol-using industries estab- 
lished during the past four years. 

“The records of the Prohibition 
Unit show that no request of a legit- 
imate wholesale druggist for alco- 
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hol supply during the past two years 
has been denied.” 

The Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion also adopted a report condemn- 
ing the Cramton Bili, passed by the 
House and now on the Senate cal- 
endar, which would take the Prohi- 
bition Unit out of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau and place it directly 
under the Secretary of the Treasury. 
They assert that it would hurt. their 
industry if control of the industrial 
alcohol trade should be taken from 
the supervision of “the conservative 
internal revenue officers” and given 
entirely into the hands of “inexperi- 
enced prohibition agents whose time 
is largely given up to pursuing law 
violators and who regard every user 
of alcohol as a_ potential boot- 
legger.” 


KU KLUX KLAN 
At Klansas Sity 


Men began to drift into Kansas 
City, Mo. Women began to drift 
in. So did children. The men were 
Knights; the women were their 
wives; the children were their off- 
spring. They had come for the Sec- 
ond National Imperial Klonvocation 
of the Invisible Empire of the Ku 
Klux Klan. It was said that there 
were 2,000 men and 3,000 concomi- 
tants present. 

An Imperial Klonvocation, accord- 
ing to the Klan constitution, is the 
“sole legislative body” of the order. 
It meets biennially. The delegates 
consist of the Grand Dragon (Gov- 


ernor) of each Realm (state), one 
Klepeer (elected delegate) from each 
Realm, the Great Titan of each Prov- 
ince (subdivision of a Realm) and 
one Klepeer (elected delegate) from 
each Province. The delegation from 
each Realm has as many votes as 
there are hundreds of Klansmen in 
that State. The individual delegates 
cast their proportional share of the 
Realm’s voting strength in the Klon- 
vocation. The Imperial Officers are 
also members of the Klonvocation. 
The presiding officer of the Klonvo- 
cation is the Imperial Klaliff (First 
Vice President). All acts of the 
Klonvocation become laws of the 
Empire within one hour of passage, 
unless vetoed within that time by the 
Imperial Wizard (President). The 
Klonvocation may pass laws over his 
veto by a three-fourths vote. 

This great body assembled in Kan- 
sas City. Its meetings were held be- 
hind closed doors; a card and a pass- 
word were necessary to gain ad- 
mittance. Only Klansmen with cour- 
tesy cards were allowed to view the 
proceedings. What was published 
about the proceedings came through 
the Klan publicity office. 

A photograph, so given out, 
showed the platform adorned with 
a great U. S. flag. On the flag was 
a picture of President Coolidge, 
flanked on either side by pictures of 
Washington and Jefferson. The 
meeting was opened by the Grand 
Dragon of Nebraska. Then the 
Imperial Wizard, Dr. Hiram Wesley 
Evans of Atlanta, appeared, accom- 
panied by his Kloncilium (Cabinet) 
consisting of 15 genii: Klaliff (First 
Vice President), Klazik (Second 
Vice President), Klokard (lecturer), 
Kludd (chaplain), Kligrapp (secre- 
tary), Klabee (Treasurer), Kladd 
(“Conductor”)*, Klarogo (Inner- 
guard), Klexter (Outer-guard), Klon- 
sel (Attorney), Night Hawk (Cour- 
ier) and the four Klokann (auditors). 

Dr. Evans delivered a message to 
the Klonvocation on the state of the 
Empire: 

“This Klonvocation, held here in 
the great Middle West, is assembled 
on the battlefield of the immediate 
future. Some of the Eastern states 
are today lost to true Americanism 
and must be rewon; but the great 
American population of the Middle 
West, of the South and of the South- 
west are left to do valiant battle. 

“You are of this superior blood. 
You are more—you are leaders in 
the only movement in the world, at 
present, which exists solely to es- 





*The only function assigned to the Kladd 
by the Klan constitution is that he shall per- 
form such duties as are assigned to him by 
the Imperial Wizard. 
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tablish a civilization that will insure 
these things. 

“History has proved, and is prov- 
ing daily that only Nordic and An- 
glo-Saxon peoples have reached a 
hi:;h level of intelligence. 

“When petty persecutions failed, 
our enemies resorted to direct ter- 
rorism. They started a _ series of 
riots which have shed blood and dis- 
graced our country throughout the 
spring and summer; and it [terror- 
ism] is still in evidence — perhaps 
to remain for some time to come. 
Most of the attacks were planned 
and directed by the same _ forces 
which were behind the early form 
of persecution. Some, it must be 
acknowledged, have been the product 
of racial instincts, hostile to Amer- 
icans and everything American. 

“We did not lose a single suit; not 
one effective anti-Klan law was 
passed; not one serious’ charge 
against the Klan was proved; the 
Klan was not shown to have been re- 
sponsible for a single riot; not one 
imitating organization has been suc- 
cessful; and there was not a serious 
defection inside the Klan. 

“The Constitution of the U. S. tol- 
creeds, but it favors none. 
Hence, the only demand the Klan 
makes of the Roman Catholic Church 
is that she cease meddling in Amer- 
ican politics, and that she come down 
from her self-erected pedestal of spe- 
cial privilege and take her place 
alongside the Methodist, Baptist and 
other churches. 


erates 


“The Klan believes in the upbuild- 
ing of the American nation—founded, 
as history emphatically declares, on 
the supremacy of the white race, the 
genius of the Nordic and Anglo- 
Saxon peoples and the free private 
interpretation of God’s word. 

“The Lord has guided us and 
shaped the events in which we re- 
joice. He has held us under His 
protection. The fact that we have 
this Divine guidance and protection 
should, and must, increase our faith 
in the Klan, in its growth in grace 
and power, in its mission, in its final, 
complete victory.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
A Short View 


“There is a very regrettable tendency, 
upon the part of some producers, to 
stage plays in which nudity, obscenity 
and profanity are paraded. This has 
invited much criticism... . 

“Of course, we 


should he broad- 


minded; and priggery ought to have no 
place in our attitude toward the stage. 
We are not, however, called upon to 
countenance the grossest vulgarity and 
almost absolute nakedness.” 

So wrote Mayor Hylan of New York 
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He viewed with alarm 


City to his Commissioner of Licenses 
in regard to unnamed plays. ‘But it 
was soon learned that one play was 
What Price Glory? (reviewed in TiME, 
Sept. 15), a war play; and the objec- 
tions to the play were contained in a 
naval intelligence report signed by two 
navy officers. Extracts from the re- 
port: 

“It clearly shows that subordinates 
do not have any respect for superior 
officers—in every instance, from the 
Top Sergeant to the Captain and from 
the Captain to the Brigadier General, 
this statement is pronounced through- 
out the show. 

“The general public is permitted to 
believe that the personnel and officers 
of the U. S. M. C. are subject at all 
times to debauchery and seducements. 

“One scene shows three marines in 
full service uniform. The opening 
words are: ‘The is some hell of a war’ 
—to which they all agree. One marine 
delights in talking about how he con- 
quered women all over the world and 
states that he could take any woman 
away from his superior officer, adding 
that he is the sheik of his company. 
The three marines revel in talking 
about their actions with women and re- 
mark sarcastically regarding the Ma- 
rine Corps posters which are shown 
throughout this country. 


“All through the show, profanity 


is very much in evidence. The words 
‘hell, Jesus, damn,’ etc. are used con- 
tinually. One marine bellows oaths 
freely; and, upon the entrance of his 
top sergeant, there is a scene that clear- 
ly portrays to the audience that the old 
service marines are men who think 
nothing of drink and conquering 
women. ... 

“A Brigadier General in full uniform 
of the United States Army enters. The 
only part missing on the regular uni- 
form is the insignia on the collar. The 
General issues order to his Chief of 
Staff, who bellows the orders to an- 
other, and so on down the line—show- 
ing lack of codrdination of system and 
bringing the United States Army into 
ridicule. 

“The Brigadier General mentions 
posters from the intelligence division, 
whereupon Captain Flagg states: ‘What 
the hell are these damned Bible scholars 
doing now?’” 

Lest these objections should seem 
trivial, Admiral Plunkett, Commandant 
of the 3rd Naval District, was reported 
to have said that the play would pre- 
vent enlistments; and that, after seeing 
it, “no mother would allow her son to 
enter the army or marine life.” 

The authors of the play are Max- 
well Anderson and Laurence Stallings 
of the staff of The New York World. 
Stallings—who served in the Marines 
during the War, lost a leg and won a 
captaincy and a Croix de Guerre—was 
reported to have smiled broadly at the 
report. 

It was proposed to stop the play by 
means of the provision of the Revised 
U. S. Statutes which permits the wear- 
ing of the uniforms of the U. S. serv- 
ice on the stage only if no discredit is 
brought upon the Service. 

Jeremy Collier, Bishop of the Eng- 
lish Church in the early 18th Century— 
he who helped to purge the vicious 
stage of the Restoration by his famous 
Short View of the Immorality and Pro- 
faneness of the English Stage—would 
turn completely over in his grave if he 
could read the comment of The Church- 
man (organ of the P. E. Church) on 
the present incident: 

“The play is vulgar and profane; 
but war is vulgar and profane. It is 
the vulgarity and profanity that goes 
inevitably with the organized murder 
which is war. We are not in favor of 
increasing the use of profanity on the 
stage; but, if a playwright is to draw 
a picture of army life, how else is he 
to accomplish his end? 

“Will any one argue that war is not 
a corrupter of youth? Its damage to 
the souls of men is greater than its ma- 
terial damage. And, since war is what 
it is, the sooner mothers know the 
truth the sooner war will be abolished.” 
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FOREIGN’) NEWS 


THE LEAGUE 


The past week’s session of the Fifth 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
was one of “alarums and excursions.” 


@ The stage was set for the intermin- 
able wrangling over the protocol of ar- 
bitration, security and disarmament, 
when news was flashed from Berlin 
that Dr. Gustav Stresemann, German 
Foreign Minister, quitted his sanitor- 
ium* bed, journeyed to the capital to 
take part in a memorable Cabinet meet- 
ing in President Ebert’s Wilhelmstrasse 
residence, which ended in a unanimous 
decision to apply for membership in the 
League. 


John Corbin, League correspondent 
for The New York Times, asked Count 
Harry Kessler, semi-official German 
delegate to the League Assembly and 
German delegate to the 1923 Williams- 
town Conference (Time, Aug. 20, 1923), 
to explain the whys and wherefores of 
the German decision. Three questions 
were posed: 

_1) Has Germany demanded and will she be 
given a permanent seat in the League Council, 
placing her on an equality with England, 
France, Italy end Japan? ’ . 

2) Has she demanded and will she be given 
a mandate to administer her former colonies 
lost as a result of the War? 

3) Will she sign the protocol establishing 
arbitration, security and disarmament which 


binds the signatory nations to codperate ‘“‘loy- 
ally and effectively” to outlaw war? 

@ The substance of Count Kessler’s 
answers: 

1) Germany will receive a permanent seat 
on the Council as the result of diplomatic 
conversation, not as the result of a demand 
on her part. 

2) Germany has not demanded a mandate to 
administer her lost colonies, nor will she 
make such a demand, “‘at least for the pres- 
ent.” 

3) Germany is a disarmed nation, as evi- 
denced by the Interallied Committee on the 
Control of German Arms, which is continu- 
ing in enquiry in Germany. What arms there 
are in Germany are few and out of date, 
therefore Germany is incapable of codperating 
“effectively,” no matter how loyal she feels, 
in putting down aggression by force. More- 
over, she was not even in a position to per- 
mit a French army, for example, to tra- 
verse German territory for the defense of the 
Little Emtente against Russia; for such an 
action would incur Russia’s enmity and might 
lay Germany open to an invasion which she 
would not be in a position to repel. The case 
in point was determinable, not by any lack of 
sympathy for the League, but by the ‘sheer 
facts of Germany’s situation.” 


When Germany would apply for her 
League membership was a point left in 
fog of uncertainty. France, it is known, 
is against Germany’s admittance until 
such time as the Interallied Control 


*German wags asserted that Foreign Min- 
ister Stresemann’s malady was due to the 
chastisements he had received at the hands of 
President Ebert and Chancellor Marx. He 
had previously opposed Germany’s entrance 
into, the League, but the unanimous decision 
of the Cabinet, quoted above, showed that he 
had fallen into line with his chiefs, 
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Mission has reported Germany to be 
disarmed. Such a report is almost cer- 
tain to be made; but the report is not 
due until December. Germany is, 
therefore, unlikely to make application 
before 1925. 

@ The progress of the protocol on ar- 
bitration, security and disarmament was 
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marred by a series of disruptive, though 
abortive incidents. New Zedland, Yugo- 
Slavia, Italy and Japan threw monkey 
wrenches of varying sizes into the pro- 
tocol machinery. Through the masterly 
tact of Dr. Eduard Benes, Foreign 
Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, the situ- 
ation was in each case—except that of 
Japan—saved. The waves of excite- 
ment of the Italian furore, in which 
France and Britain took a hand, were 
stilled by an allusion of Dr. Benes to 
Euclid—that as Italy was in agreement 
with Britain and that France agreed 
with Britain and that he agreed with 
Britain, it was axiomatic that they were 
all agreed. 


@ The Council of the League of Na- 
tions received a recommendetion from 
the friends of Miss Sarah Wambaugh, 
Doctor of Laws, daughter of Profes- 
sor Eugene Wambaugh cf Harvard, 
that she be appointed a member of the 
Governing Commission of the Saar 
Valley in room of the Spanish member, 
deceased. Miss Wambaugh, not yet 40, 
is thought by many close students of 
foreign affairs to be the greatest 








authority on plebiscites in the world to 
day. 

Rights in the Saar Valley or Basin, 
a rich coal region, were obtained by 
France from Germany for 15 years in 
compensation for the destruction of 
coal mines in northern France during 
the War. At the end of the 15 years 
(1934) a plebiscite* is to be held to de- 
cide whether the district is to be: 1) 
autdnomous; 2) annexed by France; 
3) reannexed by Germany. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Coming Elections 


Party leaders continued to oil elec- 
tion machinery. 

Premier. In a speech at Derby, 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald defied 
the opposition to oust the Labor Gov- 
ernment over the Anglo-Russian Treaty 
(Time, Sept. 22, 29). The most im- 
portant passages of his speech: 

“One of the difficulties of settling 
with Russia is the legacy of Lloyd 
George. He levied war upon Rus- 
sia, and Russia is putting in a coun- 
ter-claim upon us. Some of Lloyd 
George’s acts are still having a seri- 
ous effect upon the _ international 
affairs of Europe. 

“What could we do? We have 
not settled claims, but we have 
drafted a document which we believe 
will settle these claims. We are not 
giving a loan to Russia. All we have 
done is to guarantee a loan, which 
is a little different. 


“The loan is to be used for con- 
struction only. The loan which the 
Russian Government hopes to raise 
on the guarantee of the British Gov- 
ernment will be largely spent in the 
purchase of material and goods in this 
country. It is a business arrange- 
ment. It is not complete but it is a 
beginning. 

“If we are to have Europe pacified, 
we cannot have large countries out- 
side the codperating nations. We 
cannot bring peace to Europe if we 
leave Russia out. That is the biggest 
reason for these Russian treaties. We 
shall not ask the House of Com- 


*The word plebiscite comes from the Latin 
word plebiscitum, a decree of the plebs or 
common people. It was resurrected by the 
French during the Revolution and possibly its 
most famed application in modern history was 
in 1852 when the French coup d’état of 1851 
was confirmed and the title of Emperor of 
the French given to Napoleon III. In Switz- 
erland, under the name of referendum, the 
plebiscite has been in existence for a long 
time. 
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mons for a blank check. We shall 
state the amount and we shall ask 
Parliament to decide the conditions 
under which it will guarantee the 
loan, how it shall be spent and the 
securities that must be demanded. 

“Our opponents say they will not 
have these treaties. Very well, so 
be it. Those opposed to these treat- 
ies are opposed to a settlement with 
Russia and trade with Russia. If the 
House of Commons will not allow us 
to make these treaties, the House of 
Commons had better censure us. 
Office is a great honor, but office has 
burdens; grandeur very soon goes 
and drudgery accumulates, which 
stays. Still, it is a great thing to 
have served one’s country. 

“If the House of Commons says 
we must go, in the words of one of 
my friends, it will be a happy mes- 
sage. But I do not think that the 
country wants a break. If we are 
forced to go, we shall go from the 
floor of the House of Commons to 
the public platform.” 


Platform. The Labor Party let it 
leak out that—in the event there 
comes a general election—its plat- 
form will embrace: 


1) Bulk purchase and distribution 
at standard prices by the Government 
of principal commodities—a bold bid 
for popularity by promising cheaper 
food 

2) Nationalization of the mines 

3) Nationalization of power pro- 
duction (electricity, gas, etc.) 

4) Continuance of the tax on land 
values 

5) Acceleration of public works to 
provide employment—for five years 
the election cry of Conservatives and 
Liberals 

6) Continuation of unemployement 
insurance. 


The publication of these planks in 
the Labor platform, which are to be 
presented next week at a conference of 
the Party’s executives, was thought 
by some to indicate that the schism 
within the Labor ranks was healed. 
Such was not necessarily the case; 
for Premier MacDonald is irretriev- 
ably bound to the Anglo-Russian 
Treaty—which is to be used as a 
lever to oust the Laborites (Time, 
Sept. 29)—while Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Philip Snowden is op- 
posed to the financial clauses of the 
Treaty on the ground that the Gov- 
ernment would be unable to finance 
the cheaper food scheme as contained 
in the above platform. 


Churchill. Following ex-Premier 
Herbert H. Asquith’s blunt excoria- 
tion of the Anglo-Russian Treaty as 
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not taken seriously” 

“a crude experiment in nursery diplo- 
macy,” Winston Churchill, brilliant 
factotum to Governments, whose 
political credo now transcends mere 
party politics (he seceded from the 
Liberals and is denied membership 
with the Conservatives), presented 
a clear picture of the predominant 
issue of the generally envisaged gen- 
eral elections. Said he, speaking at 
Edinburgh: 

“Certainly in a few months, possi- 
bly in a few weeks, a general elec- 
tion will be fought at which the citi- 
zens have to decide whether they 
wish to see a Socialist Government 
installed in office with an effective 
Socialist majority behind it.” 

Socialism, according to Mr. 
Churchill, is “bluntly, nakedly and 
unavoidably” to be the paramount 
issue. His object is clear: it is to 
coalesce Conservatives and Liberals 
into an anti-Socialist Party, thus in- 
volving a return to the two-party 
system. 








“I challenge the official Liberal 
leaders to define in terms of prin- 
ciple, or to state specifically, the large 
practical measures which separate 
them fundamentally from their 
Unionist fellow-countrymen.” 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, de- 
pending upon the point of view, Mr. 
Churchill is not-taken seriously. His 
appeal for codperation and persever- 
ing action among men of good sense” 
therefore fell upon many deaf ears, ex- 
cept in political circles, where “Win- 
nie’s” inimitable propensity for “bob- 
bing up” is well known. 


Trish Bill 


Parliament returned to the Palace 
of Westminster to pass a bill to en- 
able the Government to appoint a 
commissioner for Northern Ireland 
on the Irish Boundary Commission 
(Time, Sept. 29). Parliament will 
adjourn after this business has been 
settled and will meet again Oct. 23. 


The Parliamentary position of this 
bill was most obscure. The Conserv- 
atives, sympathetic and bound by 
promises to the Ulsterites (people of 
Northern Ireland), are certain to 
move rejection of the bill; but the 
Liberals have already intimated that 
they will support the Government 
which means that it is sure to be 
passed in the Commons. To prevent 
passage of the bill, the Lords would 
have to move rejection and send the 
bill back to the Commons; and, as 
the Conservatives are in a majority 
in the Upper House, the motion 
would be sure to be carried if the 
latter voted en bloc. 

The Lords’ rejection would not, 
however, suit the Conservatives, be- 
cause the Government could then take 
the bill to the country on the issue 
of abolition of the House of Lords. 
The “Shadow Cabinet” (Conserva- 
tive) of ex-Premier Stanley Baldwin 
discussed this phase for a whole 
night, last week, without coming to 
any decision. It was believed in 
Whitehall that the Conservatives 
would be permitted to vote independ- 
ently, in which case there would be 
some likelihood of the measure pass- 
ing the Lords. 


The Sudan 


Arrival. Premier Saad Zaghlul of 
Egypt arrived in London to confer 
with Premier Ramsay MacDonald 
upon the Sudan aispute. At Victoria 
Station, he and Mme. Zaghlul were 
hailed with enthusiasm by Egyptian 
students who lustily cried: “Long 
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live British Democracy! Egypt and 
the Sudan for the Egyptians!” Rep- 
resentatives of the British Premier 
and Foreign Office met the Egyptian 
Premier; Londoners gave him a quiet, 
but friendly, welcome. 

Interviewed, Saad Zaghlul Pasha 
stated: 

“] will find myself in the face of 
the greatest power in the world. I 
support myself upon the confidence 
of my country and the justice of my 
cause. I feel myself stronger. I 
have the greatest hope of arriving 
at a satisfactory accord; but if suc- 
cess does not reward my efforts, I 
will continue to fight by the way of 
law and justice.” 

Unless the aged Zaghlul Pasha suc- 
ceeds in arranging a “favorable set- 
tlement” with Britain, his political 
future is precarious. 


Three men. Before leaving the U. 
S. for Cairo a fortnight ago, Dr. J. 
Morton Howell, U. S. Minister to 
Egypt, gave his opinion of three men 
most closely concerned with Egyp- 
tian affairs: 


King Fuad. “I have known King 
Fuad for three years, commencing 
with the time when he was Sultan, 
and have watched his activities with 
great interest. He is an able ruler 
and an upright and just man in all 
his dealings with his Ministers and 
his people. King Fuad I is a man 
in every way equipped to be a sover- 
eign of the best type—and such he is. 

“It has been stated here that King 
Fuad was educated in Italy, and is 
anxious to leave Egypt and get back 
to Europe when he has made sure 
of getting a good portion of his pres- 
ent income as a civil pension in his 
retirement, and that he speaks Turk- 
ish and Arabic with a foreign accent. 
It is true that the ruler of Egypt was 
educated in Italy; but it is untrue that 
he wishes to leave his throne and 
his people to return there. He has 
lived in Egypt for many years and 
speaks his native tongue like an 
Egyptian, and Turkish also. 


“Reports have been circulated in 
America that many attempts have 
been made to assassinate King Fuad 
and that he is afraid for his life. 
This is also untrue. No attempt has 
been made upon the life of the King. 
He has great courage, which has won 
for him the respect of his Ministers 
and the affection of the Egyptian 
people.” 

Premier Saad Zaghlul. “Zaghlul is 
77 years old and is not the dema- 
gog leader of the people that he 
was a few years ago, when he was 
fighting politically against England. 


Acep ZAGHLUL 
He felt stronger 


He is Prime Minister and has heavy 
responsibilities on his shoulders, 
which make men think before they 
speak or act.” 


Lord Allenby, British High Com- 
missioner for Egypt and the Sudan. 
“At present Lord Allenby, a man to 
whom the Egyptians are indebted for 
their independence in 1922, is conferr- 
ing amicably with the Premier, Zagh- 
lul Pasha; and I have no doubt that 
some agreement will be reached that 
will settle the questions in dispute 
between England and Egypt.... 
Despite all that has happened be- 
tween Lord Allenby and the Premier, 
they are good friends, and entertain 
at each other’s homes, and appear to- 
gether frequently in public. Lord 
Allenby is 64 years old and a splen- 
did man in every way. Both sides 
have been softened by experience and 
age.” 


History. Not during 6,000 years 
of history had Egypt claimed suzer- 
ainty over the Sudan until the year 
1820 when Mehemet Ali, “barbarian 
of genius,” and Sultan Mahmud II of 
Turkey succeeded in conquering the 
country. But even this victory was 
only nominal; for the Turko-Egyp- 
tians were never able to assert com- 
plete mastery over the country which 
they contemptuously called Bilad-es- 
Sudan, “country of the blacks.” In 
1882 came the revolt of the Mahdi, 
“Guide-of Islam,” aimed specifically 
at the Egyptians whose corrupt prac- 


tices were thoroughly despised. The 
régime of the Mahdi was later re- 
placed by that of the Khalifa. Under 
the latter, the country sank from bad 
to worse—virtually to a _ sparsely 
populated and barren’ wilderness. 
Sixteen years after the rise of the 
Mahdi, the Sudan was conquered by 
British and Egyptian troops, under 
the able leadership of Sir H. H. (af- 
terwards Lord) Kitchener. The next 
year, 1899, an Anglo-Egyption «‘con- 
dominum in the Sudan was estab- 
lished. Under the terms of this 
agreement, Britain claimed, “by right 
of conquest,” a share in the legisla- 
tion and administration of the coun- 
try. This claim has ever since been 
asserted (Time, Aug. 25). More- 
over, during this period, Britain has 
rescued Egypt from the hands of the 
Turks, under whom she was a “trib- 
ute-paying viceroyalty”; and, from a 
British Protectorate, has made her a 
quasi-independent state with a King 
of her own. 


Britain’s Case. Since the year 
1899, the whole face of the Sudan— 
at present about one-third the size 
of the U. S. with a population just 
under 6 million people—has been 
changed. The most stupendous of 
British-built irrigation systems, by 
which the flow of the Nile is regu- 
lated, have greatly assisted the revi- 
talization of the country. Naturally, 
Great Britain is adverse to renounc- 
ing her claims over such a territory. 

Then there is the Suez Canal prob- 
lem. The Canal is owned by an in- 
ternational company operating from 
Paris. Its defense was undertaken 
entirely by Britain, and, in order to 
defend it, a share in the government 
of the Sudan was a most necessary 
condition. Moreover, the Suez is 
the “Gate to India” and Britain is 
never likely to relinquish the key 
without a considerable struggle. 

Lastly, there is a fine moral issue. 
Britain is bound by promises given 
to the Sudanese people. Premier 
MacDonald recently said: “It must 
clearly be understood that Great 
Britain cannot throw off its responsi- 
bilities contracted to the Sudan and 
the Sudanese by withdrawing and 
handing the government of that coun- 
try to any other government. . . . 
We must stand by the people of the 
Sudan; we have a moral obligation 
to them.” 

This summarzied the normal Brit- 
ish point of view. Of course there 
are the extreme Imperialists who vis- 
ualize the Sudan as a great cotton- 
growing area and advocate the de- 
velopment of the country under pure- 
ly British auspices and in terms far 
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from conciliating to the Egyptians. 


Egypt’s Case. The Egyptian point 
of view is more complicated. Aside 
from questions which affect Egypt 
proper—such as the maintenance of 
British troops at Cairo, Alexandria 
and other points, the right which 
Britain has reserved to herself to pro- 
tect foreigners in Egypt and the Brit- 
ish guarantee of defense against for- 
eign aggression—the Sudan problem 
resolves itself into a straight demand 
for exclusive control of the country 
by Egypt. 

So far as the Nationalists are con- 
cerned, the basis of this demand rests 
upon a geographical claim which, 
although unsupported ethnographi- 
cally, is borne out by the fact that 
the two countries would form a sin- 
gle and convenient political entity. 
Moreover, they claim that it is un- 
necessary for Britain to maintain a 
garrison on Sudan territory for the 
protection of the Suez Canal. 


Aside from these specious argu- 
ments, which only color the picture, 
the real casus foederis is the promise 
made at the time Britain relinquished 
her Protectorate over Egypt (TIME, 
Apr. 28, 1923), that the whole ques- 
tion of the Sudan would be reserved 
for later settlement. The Moderates 
recognize that Britain has rights in 
the Sudan, but “what are those 
rights?” What is Britain’s legitimate 
share in the administration of the 
Sudan now that Egypt is supposed 
to be an independent country? Does 
not the willingness of the British 
Government to settle the future status 
of the country imply some compro- 
mise? What is the real claim of 
Egypt? Britons answer that capi- 
tal in the country has largely been 
supplied by Britain; that she has a 
claim “by right of conquest.” The 
Egyptians feel they are competent to 
carry on the administration of the 
country, which they conquered in 
1820 and administered until the ar- 
rival of the Mahdi. They make it a 
question of national honor—a strong 
and powerful argument with the 
Egyptians. 


The Egyptian Extremists assert, 
however, that the British irrigation 
schemes in the Sudan will cut off the 
water supply of the Nile in Egyptian 
territory. As Egypt is predominantly 
an agricultural country, this would 
be a fatal blow. As a matter of fact. 
as the British have pointed out, not 
“one single pint” of water would be 
kept from Egypt. Those in authority 
on both sides well know this. 

These are some of the conflicting 
points of view—the reconciliation of 


which is to be attempted by Britain 
and. Egypt. 


In Canada 


Having shaken the U. S. dust off 
his feet (Time, Sept. 29), Lord Ren- 
frew set foot on the soil of Canada. 


Montreal. “God bless Eddie!” 
cried a lusty voice. The Baron raised 
his hat in acknowledgement. That was 
his informal welcome to Canada. He 
remained aboard his train and busied 
himself, between posings for camera 
men, in answering cables. 


Ottawa. At the station he was 
greeted by Premier MacKenzie King 
and a crowd of several hundred. Said 
Renfrew to the Premier: “I had a 
most pleasant stay in the U. S. 
Everywhere I was given the finest 
hospitality and my wishes as to quiet- 
ness and privacy were respected most 
assiduously. However, I am very glad 
to get back to Canada and feel at 
home again.” 


Winnipeg. Mayor Farmer, sur- 
rounded by a host of officials, met 
the Baron. He hurried to a squash 
racquets club, enjoyed a game with 
Colonel Arthur Sullivan, lunched at 
the Fort Garry Hotel and three hours 
after his arrival was speeding toward 
Calgary. 

Calgary. Having completed a 2,700- 
mile journey, Renfrew alighted from 
his car and set foot in Calgary. Af- 
ter a stay of only a few minutes, he 
was driven to the E. P. Ranch near 
High River in view of the foothills 
of the Rockies. 


E. P. Ranch. Attired in servic- 
able khaki breeches, Stetson hat and 
an old tweed coat, Lord Renfrew ex- 
pressed himself glad to be “at home.” 
His first days were given over to 
inspecting the improvements which 
have been carried out on his ranch. 


Rumors. It was rumored that the 
Baron would leave his ranch early 
in October in order to visit Jasper 
National Park in the Rockies, and 
Victoria. Starting his return trip 
about the middle of the month he 
will, it was said, “make short visits 
to several Canadian towns, including 
Toronto, before coming to Manhat- 


tan to catch the Mauretania on Oct. 
> ” 


FRANCE 


German Tax 


The German Chargé d’ Affaires in 
Paris called at the Quai d’ Orsay 








(French Foreign Office), delivered a 
protest against the French imposition 
of a 26% import tax on German 
goods. 


The German view-point was that 
the tax would interfere with the work- 
ing of the Experts’ Plan and would 
otherwise complicate trade relations 
between the two. countries. ' 


The French contention was that 
Britain has imposed, for some years, 
a 26% import tax on German goods 
without’ complicating trade relations. 
France was determined, said M. 
Laroche, political director of the Quai 
d’ Orsay, to put the new tax into 
effect. He pointed out that the Ex- 
perts’ Plan would not be interfered 
with. On the contrary, it would be 
helped. The tax would, said he, par- 
tially solve the transfer of reparation 
payments, because France would col- 
lect the tax from the French im- 
porter and apply the amount on the 
account of reparations due from Ger- 
many; while the importer would send 
only 74% of the bill to the German 
exporter. The German Government 
would, therefore, be able to reim- 
burse the exporter in German money 
without causing the least strain on 
the exchange value of the mark. 


Notes 


Tremendous storms raged in south- 
eastern France. Rain, driven with 
cyclonic volume, washed away railway 
tracks, flooded railway stations. As a 
train passed over a bridge near the city 
of Orange, the structure collapsed; 
engineer and fireman were killed. Tele- 
phonic and telegraphic communications 
were severed. Lightning caused heavy 
damage. 


The failure of the French Governor 
of Guadeloupe to make a report on a 
recent bombing outrage, which occurred 
during an election, caused the Minister 
of the Colonies to despatch last week a 
warship to the island. Meanwhile, the 
Governors of Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Guiana and Réunion have been sum- 
moned to Paris for a conference on 
reforms. 


D’Artagnan, hero of Dumas’ The 
Three Musketeers, is to be honored by 
the citizens of Auch in Gascony by the 
erection of a statue. D’Artagnan, 
Captain of the King’s Musketeers, was, 
in reality, Charles de Baatz Castelmore, 
born at Meymes, near Aignan. 
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SPAIN 
Rebels Warned 


In a pronunciamento to the Moor- 
ish rebels whom Spain has been fight- 
ing intermittently for twelve years, 
Director Primo Rivera, All Highest, 
said: 

1) Spain does not intend to evac- 
uate Morocco 

2) A strong line of defense will be 
set up between tribes that have sub- 
mitted to the Sultan of Morocco and 
those in rebellion against him 

3) From the defense line, punitive 
expeditions, accompanied by air- 
planes, will operate against all who 
oppose Spain and the Sultan. 

Last week’s fighting in the Pro- 
tectorate* was, on the whole, inde- 
cisive; but it was clear that the Span- 
ish troops were making progress— 
said to be due to the work of air- 
plane units in spotting the enemy. 
Advances on Xauen and Shishawen 
were begun. 


TURKEY 


Mustafa Statue 


The emancipation of Turkey from 
the doctrines of the Koran seems to 
be a cardinal policy of Turkish Re- 
publicanism. First, the sale of alco- 
holic stimulants was permitted (Time, 
Mar. 10, 1923), although the Koran 
forbids it; second, Turks were made 
monogamous by passage of a law 
(Time, Aug. 18), although the Koran 
permits a man four wives; now, a 
movement is on foot to erect, at 
Angora, a gigantic equestrian statue 
of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, President 
of Turkey, although the Koran pro- 
scribes representation of living beings 
in any form whatever. 

The latter infraction of the Mo- 
hammedan religion was made known 
by Moukbil Kemal Bey, the famed 
Turkish architect who superintended 
the reconstruction of the Mosque of 
Omar at Jerusalem and the Mosque 
of Mohammed at Medina and who 
has designed many public buildings 
at Constantinople and Angora, the 
new capital of Turkey. 

Moukbil Kemal Bey arrived, re- 
cently, in Manhattan to secure 
sketches and designs for the Mustafa 
Kemal statue. Naturally he journeyed 
to Stamford, Conn., and there con- 


*Spain exercises over a strip of the northern 
coastline of Morocco, known as the Spanish 
zone, a Protectorate in the name of Sultan 
Mulai Yusef. 17th of his dynasty. 36th lineal 
tescendant of Ali, the Prophet Mohammed's 
son-in-law. He is known to his subjects as 
Amir-el-Mumenin, meaning Prince of True 
Believers. 


sulted the famed U. S. sculptor, 
Gutzon Borglum, and received from 
him a sketch which, with others, he 


© Underwood 
SCULPTOR BorGLUM 
Sculpt Mustafa? 


will take back to Turkey for ap- 
proval. The definite acceptance of 
any plan will not be made for the 
present; but there is every prospect, 
it was said, of a $20,000 statue of the 
great Mustafa, “made in America,” 
adorning the city of Angora. 


ITALY 
The Opposition 


A discussion, which aroused all 
Rome, hinged upon whether the Op- 
position would take its seats during 
the next session of Parliament. Be- 
cause of the Matteotti murder (T1ME, 
June 23, et seq) and because Mus- 
solini will not dismiss his Fascisti 
militia, the Opposition declared it 
would not sit in Parliament. Whether 
or not the Opposition takes its seats 
is an irrelevant point hardly worthy 
of discussion. The Fascisti, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the new 
electoral law, have a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the seats and can, therefore, 
pass any measure which has Govern- 
ment support. 


In the U.S. 


The Nuovo Paese (Rome Journal), 
professed to know which, way the 
wind is blowing in the U. S. Dis- 
cussing the coming Presidential elec- 
tion, the paper said: 


“After voluntary isolation, the 


United States, under the impulse 
given by President Coolidge, is about 
to resume contact with European 
affairs. This was proved by Secre- 
tary Hughes’ visits to London, Paris 
and Berlin. 

“The definite attitude of America 
toward Europe, however, will be de- 
cided by the outcome of the Presi- 
dential election. Nobody cherishes 
any illusions regarding the abolition 
of War debts. But the hope is en- 
tertained that they will be reduced 
or transformed, which will mean for 
Europe, especially Italy, great relief.” 


RUSSIA 
Flood 


The 


flows 


which 


Neva, 
Leningrad, 


estuary of the 
through former 
Petrograd, née St. Petersburg, gulped 
quantities of fresh sea 
Gulf of 


submerged three-quarters of the city. 


down vast 


water from the Finland, 
Ten lives were lost. Then the estuary 
spued back the water; life in the 
city became normal, but. damage was 
done to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars. A cyclone cauged the flood. 


“Hands off China” 


Moscow 


was the latest 
cry of the Bolsheviki. 
Damning the governments of the U. S., 
3ritain, France, Italy and Japan as 
“bourgeois robbers” and referring to 
them as “arch-Hooligans,” mass 
meetings, processions, demonstrations 
accused them of partitioning China 
among '_ themselves. Effigies (of 
Charles E. Hughes and others) were 
carried in some of the parades and 


subsequently were “publicly burned.” 


AUSTRIA 
Gone 


Camillo Castiglioni, “Austrian Stin- 
nes,” went bankrupt. A few years 
ago he was a comparatively poor man, 
but through the depreciation of the 
crown he amassed a fortune reckoned 
in tens of millions of dollars. 

He was the richest man in Central 
Europe and much beloved by the 
Viennese whom he assisted financially 
on sundry and odd occasions. He 
was also a patron of the arts and for 
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some time supported the famed pro- 
ducer Max Reinhardt, for whom he 
built a theatre. So fond was he of 
appearing in the public limelight that 
he lived with all the pomp and cere- 
mony of royalty, even traveling in 
the Kaiser Karl’s private parlor car, 
which he bought. 

The Castiglioni crash was not un- 
expected, either by the public or by 
Castiglioni who, as his name indi- 
cates, is an Italian, and who, when 
the crash came, had taken care to be 
in Italy, where (so it was rumored) 
he had kept himself popular by sup- 
porting the Fascisti. 

The precise nature of the causes 
of the crash were obscure. A war- 
rant for his arrest on a charge of 
fraud was, however, issued; but the 
bird had flown, allegedly with securi- 
ties of high value. The Austrian State 
said that if he deposited $4,200,000, 
he could return unmolested. 


CHINA 
The War 


The war in China (Time, Sept. 15 
et seq.) continued with unabated vio- 
lence, but was destitute of decisive re- 
sults. 


LATIN AMERIGA 
Notes 


Argentina. The Argentine Senate 
requested the Government to inform the 
Holy See that its Papal Nuncio (Pope’s 
Ambassador), Mgr. Giovanni Beda 
Cardinale, is no longer persona grata 
and that the Argentine Minister to the 
Vatican, Garcia Mansilla, will be re- 
placed. No reasons for the action were 
given; but it was assumed that the 
Senate was displeased with the Pope 
for having appointed Mgr. Michele de 
Andrea Apostolic Delegate from South 
America instead of Archbishop of 
Buenos Aires; and peeved with Sefior 
Garcia Mansilla for having failed to 
secure Mgr. de Andrea’s nomination for 
the latter post. 


Chile. The Chilean Government 
sent orders abroad for 40 of its 51 
military attachés to return. Henceforth 
military officers will be retained only at 
the Legations in the U. S., Britain, 
France, Brazil, Argentina and Ecuador. 
Five officers were permitted to complete 
military studies in France. Economic 
reasons dictated these orders. All un- 
necessary Legations are likewise to be 


suspended. 


NEW BOOKS 


The following books, economically, 
politically, historically, or biographically 
related to Foreign News, have recently 
been published in the U. S.: 


Under the Stuarts 


History oF THE Tory Party—Keith 
Feilding — Oxford University Press 
($6.00). The period which this book 
covers (1640-1714) is one of the most 
alluring in the history of England. The 
execution of Charles I, the advent of 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, the 
restoration of the Stuarts, the bitter 
quarrels of the Puritans and Cavaliers 
all combined to give the period an ad- 
venturous spirit unequalled in history 
and not often excelled in fiction. The 
book is scholarly, accurate and an orig- 
inal contribution to knowledge of great 
importance. 


Orientations 


CONFLICT OF POLICIES IN 
Thomas F. Millard—Century ($4.00). 
A searching inquiry into the interna- 
tional policies of the Far East from the 
Paris Peace Conference to the Wash- 
ington Conference, with special refer- 


AsIa— 


ence to the rdle of the U. S. in China | 


and Japan and the Oriental aims of 
European countries. Mr. Millard 
writes with a force which plainly in- 
dicates that he is master of his subject. 
If his views cannot be generally ac- 
cepted, they at least provide food for 
thought. 


Veneer 


SUPERS AND SUPERMEN—Philip Gue- 
dalla—Putnam ($2.50). The brilliancy 
of the author, apart from the unneces- 
sary display of erudition, cannot be 
gainsaid, but it is that type of brilliancy 
that depends rather upon literary tricks 
than upon honest intellectual effort. 
Great men, past and present, some 
greater than others, form the subject 
matter of the book. It never fails to 
be amusing although it often succeeds 
in being grossly unfair, as, for example, 
when Virgil’s metaphor is applied to 
Belloc and renders Belloc, horrida 
Belloc. 


Reign of Mistresses 


Tue Private Lire or Louis XV— | 
Mouffle d’Angervilie (Translated by | 
H. S. Mengard)—Boni & Liveright | 
Spicy is the adjective which | 


($3.50). 
must govern this book. It shows how 
the people of Paris, tired of the wicked 
Regency, welcomed the young King 
with open arms, and how they came to 
detest him... In the main, it is the story 
of Louis’ amours, piquant, authoritative 
and amusing. The translation itself 
has considerable merit. 
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San Carlo 


Signor Fortune Gallo is not enthu- 
Siastic about music. Some people even 
think he cherishes a vigorous dislike for 
all tonal art—and especially for opera. 
Nevertheless, he is an efficient and suc- 
cessful maestro and impresario, bring- 
ing back his San Carlo Opera Company 
season after season with powers undi- 
minished and spirits unabated. He may 
possibly hate music, but he loves his 
company and lives for it alone—which 
is perhaps all that one ought to demand 
of him. 

The company, on the other hand, lives 
for music alone, and not for anything 
else. Particularly not for such an un- 
essential matter as acting. It is a real 
Italian company. Italian singers de- 
spise acting; they “act” only when they 
feel their voices going back on them, 
and do it only to distract attention from 
their vocal weaknesses. 

But critics have other ideas and make 
other demands. Schooled in Wagner- 
ian traditions, they want action, and 
plenty of it. 

All these truths were demonstrated 
afresh during the first week of the San 
Carlo season at the Jolson Theatre in 
Manhattan. Gallo provided the stuff 
that was expected of him, including 
Rigoletto, Tosca, La Traviata, Caval- 
leria Rusticana, Pagliacci. Consequent- 
ly, there was a stiletto scene on the stage 
almost every night. But the performers’ 
dagger-technique was sadly wanting in 
fire and dash. Manipulation of throat 
lozenges evidently was considered of 
superior importance to the handling of 
cold steel. 

Writing of Tosca, Deems Taylor, 
famed critic, declared: “This perfor- 


| mance suffered chiefly from a hearty 


disinclination on the part of the singers 
to do more than sing. Mr. Franchetti 
kept the tempo satisfactorily vigorous, 
but his baton had unfortunately no con- 
trol over the histrionic part of the per- 
formance. Everyone on the stage took 
plenty of time in moving about and hus- 
banded all his energies for the high notes. 
The passionate transports of Mario and 
Tosca were about as exciting to watch 
as a slow-motion picture of a wrestling 
match.” 

There were two compensations for 
lovers of brilliance and movement. 
First, the costumes: Anne Roselle, as 
Tosca, for instance, appeared in the first 
act in a chrome orange satin skirt and 
bodice, a purple velvet jacket and hat, 
a bunch of crimson roses tied with 
baby-blue ribbon. Second, the Rus- 
sian ballet divertissements which lent 
touches of exotic sprightliness at the 
conclusion of the evenings. The 
agonies of Tosca were thus relieved 
by Rimsky-Korsakov’s sinuous -Siam- 
ese Dance. 
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The Nimble Camel* 
Mr. Train Discourses on the 


Threading of Needles 


The Story. You can’t sit on both 
sides of a fence simultaneously with- 
out great discomfort. And the way 
of the capitalist is not as easy as you 
think. John Graham, youngest direc- 
tor of the banking house of Graham 
& Co., was seriously handicapped 
by having on his hands simultaneous- 
ly one of the world’s greater for- 
tunes, a labor war in a coal district, 
and a love affair with socialistic 
Rhoda, who will have none of him 
unless he first gets rid of his money. 

Pressure is brought to bear on all 
sides, pushing him industriously in 
carefully differentiated directions. 
He feels that to shirk the responsi- 
bilities of his wealth would be coward- 
ly. He wants to deal justly and 
humanely with the men in his coal 
mines, with the public, with Rhoda, 
with his firm, most of whose mem- 
bers are related to him. Rhoda re- 
fuses to believe in his good faith 
or in the limitations of his power for 
good. 

An attempt to meet the inflamed 
miners half-way results disagreeably 
in mob violence, several variously as- 
sorted murders, a broken head for 
John, explosions, collapse in the 
value of the property.. An outsider, 
unhampered by humanitarian scru- 
ples, buys a controlling interest in the 
mines for a fraction of their value. 

Uncle Shiras Graham, geniai octo- 
genarian reprobate, whose life was 
saddened when he bought his way 
out of the Civil War draft, dies after 
the heartbreaking discovery that 
$50,000,000 could not all be profitably 
used in the interests of monkey 
glands. 

John, setting the Graham inferior 
maxillary against  blackmailers’ 
threats, is saved from ruin by Rhoda, 
who at last concedes that he has done 
his best against the dragon of his 
riches. Incidentally, she has found 
that the labor workers, her ex-asso- 
ciates, are not as disinterested as they 
look. John and Rhoda find new 
strength for the battle of society on 
the shores of the Central Park reser- 
voir at sunrise. 

The Significance. Arthur Train 
has never done better. His gift lies 
not in narration, though his style is 
eminently readable. His plots are 
usually negligible. But he is past 
master of the art of dramatizing the 
problems—social, legal, economic—of 
tangled modern life. His characters 

are in many cases vividly drawn, but 


*Tue Nerpre’s Eve—Arthur Train—Scrib- 


ners ($2.00). o A 


in the main they are subordinate to 
the examination of the intricacies of 
the social structure. Peculiarly in a 
position to know the very rich and 
the very poor, together with the legal 
mechanism of their interrelationships, 
he has the knack of dragging dull 
facts out of the text-books into mov- 
ing existence. 

One of the major interests in this 
volume lies in Mr. Train’s fleeting 
sketches of subordinate characters— 
old Uncle Shiras; Doctor Dominick, 
“the most valuable man in the 
world;” Degoutet, outspoken sculp- 
tor. Most of them may be recog- 
nized as more or less thinly veiled 
snap-shots from real life.* All of 
them are, it must be confessed, more 
interesting than the comparatively 
insignificant hero and heroine. 

The Author. Arthur Train is a 
small man, keenly interested in life 
and those who live it. A Harvard 
graduate, a lawyer, he has passed 
some time as Assistant District At- 
torney of New York. Among his 
earlier works are The Goldfish, True 
Stories of Crime, The Earthquake (War 
book), Tutt and Mr. Tutt (short 
stories), His Children’s Children (Time, 
Mar. 24, 1923). Some of the characters 
from the latter book reappear in the 
present volume. He is a regular con- 
tributor to The Saturday Evening Post. 


Arthur Guiterman 
Is it Fun to Write Funny 
Poems? 


Harper Brothers has issued a set of 


Arthur Guiterman’s light verse in 
brick-red jackets; and I am reminded 
pleasantly, on a drab morning, of this 
slight, serious-minded humorist of quick 
movements and real wit. I suspect that 
every really funny-man must take 
himself seriously. Mr. Guiterman, of 
course, has not confined his writing 
purely to gay verses. He has had seri- 
ous moments not without power. To be 
sure Your Puppy’s Valentine is not 
deep; but there is a poem called The 
Pioneer which has much grace and 
beauty. 

The accident of his birth is one of 
the funniest things about this thorough- 
ly American versifier. When you meet 
him, you will find an earnest little 
gentleman, with a habit of talking 
swiftly and seriously, in a twang that is 
unmistakably U. S. A. He was born 
in Vienna—of American parentage, to 
be sure. However, any Viennese tend- 


*Coincidental resemblances, for example, 
have been noted between the firm of Graham 
& Co, and that of J. P. Morgan & Co., be- 
tween a certain minor character and John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., between Dr. Dominick and 
a certain distinguished laboratory physician 
now at the Rockefeller Institute. 


encies he may have had were safely ob- 
literated by college training at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, from 
which he was graduated in 1891. He 
then turned to editorial work and used 
the famous blue pencil in such offices 
as those of The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and The Literary Digest. With 
such editorial apprenticeship, he was 
able to become a poetic journalist with 
great facility and success, without losing 
any of his pristine talents. His rhymed 
reviews in Life have charmed for years. 
It is a hard enough task to be a reviewer 
of books for several years; but to be a 
rhymed reviewer for many years shows 
a consistency of wit that deserves medals 
and banners. 

The verse of such writers as Don 
Marquis, F. P. A. and Arthur Guiter- 
man deserves far more serious considera- 
tion than is generally given it. It is diffi- 
cult for the public to take humorists as 
seriously as they take themselves; yet 
we should, undoubtedly, appreciate these 
three fine writers of graceful lyrics, 
whose poems, doubtless, will be remem- 
bered long after many of our currently 
vaunted high-brow poets are forgotten. 

I’ve often wondered whether or not 
it was a joy to write funny poems. F. 
P. A., I know, works very diligently 
over his, pays particular attention to 
the rhythms and rhymes, is a meticulous 
versifier. Don Marquis writes in more 
robust mood. Arthur Guiterman is es- 
sentially facile. His verses move rap- 
idly. I imagine he writes them rapidly. 
That is often their chief charm as well 
as their great fault. J. ¥. 


New Books 
Pluck 


THOMAS THE LAMBKIN—Claude Far- 
rere—Dutton ($2.00). Who wouldn’t 
be a pirate? Granted Thomas Trublet’s 
delectable natural aptitudes, no one 
could hesitate to embrace that active 
vocation. Thomas, Frenchman, mighty 
man of valor, ablest seaman of them 
all, butcherer of men, ravisher of 
women, man of his word (with reserva- 
tions), sailed from the port of St. Malo 
to a career of blood and battle and of 
passion. He seized galleons, captured 
cities, slaughtered crews under the 
Jolly Roger. He was first ennobled, 
then hanged from his own yard-arm by 
his Most Christian King. His undoing 
was brought about through a stormy 
love affair with a bloodthirsty Spanish 
beauty who repulsed him in three at- 
tempted rapes and was finally won 
through his dramatic murder of her en- 
tire family. Farrere out-Sabatinis 
Sabatini and creates a sea-rover beside 
whom all others become as his ironic 
nickname—the Lambkin, The reader’s 
only regret is at his final end—an end 
due only to the blindness of his love, 
which leads him to kill his best friend, 
and finally to deliver himself to his 
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enemies in order to show the faithless 
Spaniard that he is no coward. And as 
he mounts his gibbet comes the word 
from. her that what befalls him is noth- 
ing to her, and that their child is none 
of his. 


' Shareef 


SHACKLED—Achmed Abdullah—Bren- 
tano ($2.00). “The burden of our 
ancient race is hard to bear,” muttered 
Mustaffa Madani, the Shareef, descend- 
ant of the True Prophet. The day of 
the aristocrat had passed, the pride of 
Islam was’ quivering beneath the heel 
of the foreigner. But Mustaffa Madani 
would not make the concessions that 
might have breught him riches. So he 
hung on the edge of starvation, and 
wondered what was to become of his 
beautiful daughter when he had gone. 
Yet he would not forgive her when she 
married Hassan, the Dervish, who was 
“not of the lineage.” Only when a son 
came—a little Shareef like himself, did 
Mustaffa Madani, poor and old and 
humble, come to them through the 
streets of el-Korma. All the color, the 
smells, the rich invective, the chill pride 
of North Africa stream brilliantly 
through this romance of modern Tunis. 


Forgotten Towns 


THE ROMANCE OF ForGOTTEN TOWNS 
—John T. Faris—Harper ($6.00). What 
do you know about the birth and death 
of Jamestown, Va.; of Pemaquid, Me. ; 
of the sodhouse towns of Kansas, noth- 
ing of which remains but an occasional 
pile of turf on the prairie? What do 
you know of all the other hundreds of 
towns and villages that sprang up in the 
early days of our country, flourished 
and perished, leaving here and there a 
battered church tower, a deserted farm- 
house, a buried pavement—and nothing 
else? Or of Robert Owen’s com- 
munistic town in Indiana, or Prince 
Gallitzin’s colony in the Pennsylvania 
mountains, or the California gold rush 
towns? If you are interested in the 
romantic history. of the colonization and 
growth of North America, Mr. Faris is 
an eloquent guide along its‘ byways. If 
you are not interested, this is at least 
an attractively illustrated volume for 
the living-room table. 
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THE THEATRE 


New Plays 


Ernst Vajda has contributed two 
additional entertainments for our artis- 
tic edification—Grounds for Divorce and 
The Little Angel. Appearing in one 


Miss CLAIRE 


She was promoted 


and the same week, they illustrated a 
pretty little pamphlet that might be 
drawn up.on theatrical production. For 
the plan of Grounds for Divorce is thin, 
almost out at the elbows, while the 
Little Angel is nourished with sustain- 
ing spice of satire. But Grounds for 
Divorce has Ina Claire and it is Ina 
Claire that makes it the pick of the 
Vajda basket. 


After the opening performance, Miss 
Claire’ was rather precipitously pro- 
moted by certain of the referees to the 
post of leading U. S. comedienne. 
Though this seems a stiff jump to take 
on so ‘slight a steed as Grounds for 
Divorce, there can be no doubt that 
what spirit the play developed she sup- 
plied. If the comedy had been a cham- 
pagne cocktail, she would have played 
the bubbles. 


There was another who, unseen, 
stirred.the glass and made the bubbles 
dance. That was Henry Miller, whose 
flawless direction flavored’ the whole 
with vigilance ‘and ‘sting: 


Grounds. for Divorce causes a hus- 
band to néglect his wife, who throws ink 
at him and deserts. On the eve of his 
second wedding, she returns to ask his 
advice, as a prominent lawyer for’ di- 
vorce, on the quickest method’ of shed- 
ding a second husband in order to marry 
a third. Disturbed at the delay, his new 











fiancée also throws ink; his wife’s hus- 
bands turn out to be fictitious; and re- 
union is effected. 

The Little Angel is a young lady 
(Mildred Macleod) reared in such in- 
nocence that she discovers herself about 
to have a baby and can’t imagine how 
she got that way. It seems she was at 
a ball and swooned, or something. 
Through the machinations of her flint- 
faced aunt (Clare Eames) the culprit 
is revealed and forced to marry her. 
Finally they fall in love. 

Minick. The story is _ simple 
enough. A_ septuagenarian comes to 
live with his son and his son’s wife. 
Into the painfully middle-class house- 
hold he brings a curious chaos of little 
things. He does not fit and he gets in 
the way. Finally he completely shatters 
a ladies’ civic club meeting. Meanwhile 
he has come to know the denizens of an 
old men’s home nearby. In the last act, 
he comes to realize that generations 
may mix but cannot blend. He goes to 
live among his cronies at the home. 

Edna Ferber originally wrote this 
chonicle as a short story—Old Man 
Minick. George S. Kaufman  (co- 
author of Dulcy, Merton, Beggar on 
Horseback, etc.) helped her turn it into 
a play. Between them they very nearly 
did a masterpiece. The play is amusing, 
deeply touching in spots, but overshoots 
the mark by a too tenacious realism. 
The characters are types rather than in- 
dividuals. The detail becomes too au- 
thentic. 

Critics disagreed over the perform- 
ance of O. P. Heggie as Minick. Some 
said he caught completely the blithe 
spirit of the old man who upset the 
household by staying too long in the 
bathroom mornings. Others averred 
that he “photographed” the character 
instead of painting it with the sure 
stroke of a creator. Phyllis Povah, on 
the other hand, was credited with the 
most distinguished work of her not un- 
distinguished career. The rest of the 
cast, the atmosphere and the direction 
were judged satisfactory. 


Dear Sir, formerly called Vanity 
Fair, has nothing at all to do with either 
Thackeray or formal, correspondence. 
It has merely to do with Long Island 
society and is just another one of those 
things. Chiefly conspicuous . is_ the 
amiable score of Jerome Kern. Walter 
Catlett makes his first appearance after 
three years in Sally.. Genevieve Tobin 
comes out of straight comedy to sing 
the lead with more or less success. 


. e . 


Hassan was produced after a Lon- 
don model which had run successfully 
and was therefore deemed Art. This 
London model, based on 1904 specifica- 
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tions, was flavored with old-fashioned 
Hamlet. Hassan is a _ semi-poetical 
drama with great beauty lingering in 
its words. The combination was too 
strong for the director (Basil Dean). 
He produced Hassan with all the pomp- 
osity of out-at-the-elbows Shakespeare. 


Since great things were expected of 
this strange, fanciful drama of olden 
Bagdad by James Elroy Flecker, the 
critics foamed. It has been around in 
printed form for some little time, sev- 
eral editions of it. There is within it 
an undeniable quality of beauty which 
it seemed that no stage production could 
stifle; but if Hassan was not stifled by 
the present production, at least it was 
made to gasp audibly. 

The story tells of a shoddy confec- 
tioner of Bagdad, how he blocked the 
plot of the King of the Beggars to kill 
the Calif, rose to a great position in the 
State, fell because he could not coun- 
tenance the Calif’s cruelty to the cap- 
tured Beggar King and left Bagdad be- 
hind him to make the Golden Journey to 
Samarkand. 


Two girls are added to the plot. The 
first, a harlot who rejected Hassan, 
came to him with power and fled when 
he fell, is an easy part that almost any 
pretty actress could portray. Accord- 
ingly the producers gave it to their most 
expensive player, Mary Nash. She did 
what she could with it. The other girl, 
for whom the King of the Beggars 
wove his plot, was entrusted wisely to 
Violet Kemble Cooper, who made it 
easily the most important role of the 
play. Randal Ayrton, from London, 
played Hassan, conventionally, correct- 
ly, completely missing the weakness, the 
beauty, the humanity of the character. 
One actor who might have done the part 
justice is Dudley Digges. 

Of the settings and costumes there 
had been much ballyhoo. They were un- 
failingly elaborate, and almost as un- 
failingly in bad taste. A Fokine Ballet 
clogged the action. 


Lazybones. Owen Davis has per- 
mitted this “chronicle of a country 
town” to be billed as his best play. He 
seems to have underestimated The De- 
tour and Icebound and to have shown 
unwarranted overconfidence in the pres- 
ent cast. 


Small town prejudice branded Lazy- 
bones as a failure because he always 
went fishing instead of tending to work. 
In the first act, he adopts an illegitimate 
child born to the sister of his fiancée. 
The fiancée believes the child to be his 
and deserts. Twenty years later, the 
baby’s mother, married in the interim 
to a mean country banker, dies of a 
broken heart; and Lazybones marries 


the child. 


The author endeavored. to make- the 
play homely and human. He. succeeded, 
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BARBARA FRIETCHIE 
“Shoot and I’ll thank you” 
(See Cinema) 


but at the expense of interest. The 


action drags one foot after the other in-\ | 


terminably. The characters seem too 
familiar ; the comedy is rare. 

George Abbott, recalled agreeably for 
his comic cowboy in Zander the Great, 
stepped beyond his depth in the lead. He 
seemed to manufacture the part instead 
of living in it. Martha Bryan-Allen 
gave her usual competent performance 
as the child; while the single bit of 
really excellent acting was contributed 
by Elizabeth Patterson as a black silk 
mother-in-law of rocky prejudice. 





CINEMA. 





The New Pictures 


Barbara Frietchie. All popular folk 
must expect to have liberties taken with 
them. Witpess Wales, and now Whit- 
tier’s heroine. As in the play by Clyde 
Fitch, Barbara of the silver screen ap- 
pears as a youngster of twenty-some- 
thing, author not only of: America’s 
first permanent wave but, also of: love 
in the bosom of her brother’s West 
Point classmate, Cadet Trumbull. The 
Civil War interrupts their incipient 
idyll. Cadet Trumbull is a Northerner, 
the Frietchies being, it will be remem- 
bered, one of the finer families of slave- 
holding. Frederick, Md. When . the 
times comes for Barbara to say the his- 
toric “Shoot if you must this old. grey 
head,” her youth and the presence of 
Trumbull, now a badly wounded, Union 
captain, suggest to her the -variation,; 
“Shoot and. I'll thank you.” 

Florence Vidor. as Barbara; Edmund 





Lowe as Cadet Trumbull, Lambert 
Hillyer as director have done passably, 
not impressively, wtih a grand historical 
possibility. 


In Hollywood with Potash and 
Perlmutter is the single notable ad- 
dition to the cinema gallery for the 
week. Addicts will recall the first 
Potash and Perlmutter film with con- 
siderable satisfaction. The second 
(derived from the play Business before 
Pleasure) is quite as entertaining. 
The four-star label on the billboards 
displays the names of Alexander 
Carr, George Sidney, Vera Gordon 
and Betty Blythe. When Abe takes 
to kicking the lion under the impres- 
sion that it is a dog in disguise, there 
is really no point in anyone’s retaining 
his gravity. The sub-titles are even 
more diverting. 


The City that Never Sleeps. This 
is a warning to modern mothers not 
to become bootleggers for the sake 
of the family income. The mother 
involved, widow of a saloon keeper, 
kept selling liquor even after 1919 to 
give her daughter the “advantages.” 
Among; the advantages in her Park 
Avenue existence the daughter found 
cocktails and a fortune hunter. When 
the latter began shooting at the po- 
lice in the mother’s downtown caba- 
ret, the girl recalled the tableau long 
ago when her father was murdered 
in the old saloon. She recognized 
her mother and returned to her child- 
hood sweetheart who had courted her 
from the top of a brewery wagon 
long ago. ._As routine picture enter- 
tainment, the film is a fair sample. 
In performance, Ricardo Cortez and 
Virginia Lee Corbin are conspicuous. 


Life’s Greatest Game,-: The story 
deals mainly with baseball, past and 
present, and includes the sinking of 
the Titanic. The old ball player’s son 
survives, returns after 20 years to 
pitch the Giants to victory in the 
World’s Series, shames the father for 
deserting the family in 1904. Prob- 
ably one of the ten worst - pictures. 
The heroine even wears curls down 
her back. 


The Red Lily. Principally about 
an Apache and a little lady of the 
streets. Apparently all Apaches 
finally involve themselves with ladies of 
the street. At least all stage and 
screen Apaches. They usually do it ac- 
cording to formula as did the Apache in 
The Red Lily. Since he is Ramon No- 
varro, there seems to -be somewhat more 
excuse for it than usual. 
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EDUCATION 


Collegiate 


The crush at the gates of U. S. col- 
leges and universities (TIME, Sept. 29) 
continued. On every hand record en- 
rolments were reported. Many said this 
indicated a tremendous spread of the 
educational idea in the U. S., “a return 
to the days of Abelard.” A few added: 
“But, of course, the natural growth of 
population also has a bearing upon this 
vast number of seekers after light.” 


@ At Cambridge, Mass., townsfolk 
watched the doors of a vine-clad chapel 
open, heard the strains of a Bach fugue 
issuing forth behind the students of 
Harvard University as they departed 
from the opening service of Harvard’s 
289th year. Prompt to start publica- 
tion, the Crimson launched an early edi- 
torial at Harvard authorities for their 
“polished neglect” of Prof. George 
Pierce Baker, long the director of the 47 
Workshop (dramatics). The Workshop 
will be closed this year, its quarters 
having been reconverted for dormitory 
use. For Prof. Baker this means a 
sabbatical. 

@ At Boston, Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin, 
for 13 years head of Boston Uni- 
versity, announced his departure from 
Boston “not later than Dec. 1” to accept 
the presidency of De Pauw University 
(Greencastle, Ind.), whence he was 
graduated in 1891. 

@ At Providence, young men were de- 
scribed as ushers of a new era by Presi- 
dent William H. P. Faunce as he 
ushered in Brown University’s 16lst 
year with a speech. 

@ At Northampton, Mass. “first 
chapel” at Smith College was dignified 
by the Faculty’s academic robes, donned 
to inaugurate a new tradition. It was 
Smith’s 53rd year. The college grounds 
were dignified by Grecourt Gates, 
erected since June, at the main entrance, 
to commemorate Smith’s War unit. 


@ At New Haven, the 224th year of 
Yale University found a new _ institute 
of psychology and a new natural his- 
tory museum ready for use. At the 
one, Profs. Robert M. Yerkes (onetime 
member of the National Research Coun- 
cil) and Raymond Dodge (erst of Wes- 
leyan), and Clark Wissler (Manhat- 
tan), will lecture. Into the other, 


Yale’s stuffed animals, pressed flowers, 
and labeled rocks will be transported 
and displayed for examination by the 
inquisitive. 

@ In Manhattan, Columbia University 
enrolled some 35,000 for its 171st year. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray (“Miraculous”) 
Butler led the academic parade aiong 
Morningside Heights, reminded those 
who listened to his speech in the Gym- 
nasium of Columbia’s beginnings in 
1754 when Dr. Samuel Johnson selected 
eight young gentlemen for the first un- 
dergraduate body of King’s College. 

@ At State College, Pa. green skull 
caps bobbed hither and thither through 
the streets. Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity had opened. 

@ At Princeton, N. J., President John 
Grier Hibben mounted to the rostrum 
of Alexander Hall and mildly berated 
his undergraduates for a falling-off in 
scholarship that took place last year. 
Said he: “What shall it profit a man 
to make the Triangle Club (dramatic 
society) and drop out of Princeton?” 
It was Princeton’s 178th year. 

@ At Baltimore, Goucher College (for 
women) and Johns Hopkins University 
enrolled some 350 new students each. 
Goucher had added 22 to her teaching 
personnel. The famed Hopkins med- 
ical college limited its new class to 75. 
@At Lexington, Va., the doors of 
Washington and Lee University swung 
wide for the 175th time. In the ab- 
sence of President Henry Louis Smith, 
still convalescent from motor injuries 
suffered in July, Dean Campbell deliv- 
ered words of welcome and advice in 
the Robert E. Lee chapel. 

@ At Athens and Atlanta, Ga., “Col- 
lege Nights” were occasions for speech- 
making, singing, cheering among the 
undergraduates of Georgia State Uni- 
versity and Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. 

@ At Ann Arbor, Mich., the University 
of Michigan started another year with 
13,000 undergraduates. In the medical 
school, an honor system @went into 
effect. 


Earnings 


What price a college education ten 
years after graduation? No statis- 
tical bureau in the world could an- 
swer the question. Nor were statis- 
tics on the Class of 1913 of Prince- 
ton University, published last week, 
at all indicative of what a college 
graduate may expect fram the world 
in return for his having spent four 
years improving his mind. The fac- 
tors are countless; and Princeton. 
1913, may hawe been an exceptional 
class, either for ability and helpful 
associations or for ineptitude and lack 
of helpful associations. Still, the 
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figures commanded attention: 
Class membership 
Average annual earnings of 
each member after ten years $8,315 
Total earnings of ten mem- 
bers during 1922 
Earnings in the cotton mar- 
ket of one member during 
1922 
Of the 373, twenty-four 
earned more than 
47 earned between..$5,000 and $10,000 
116 earned between $2,000 and $5,000 


“Richard Kane” 


The Century for October contributed 
much food for the thought of parents 
and pedagogs on higher education in the 
U. S. It published speculations by one 
Irwin Edman, Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University, 
upon the mentality, moods and the pain- 
ful dilemma of “Richard Kane,” under- 
graduate of today, brother of “Fer- 
guson—Rex,” whose portrait appeared 
last month in the Atlantic Monthly 
(Time, Sept. 22). 

“Richard Kane” has often walked 
into Teacher Edman’s office between 
April and June seeking surcease from 
the throes of graduation, wondering 
what he is to do with his awakened, 
sensitive self in a cold, hard world. 
Says Teacher Edman: “The problem 
of giving Richard advice would have 
been simplified if he were a genius. He 
isn’t. He is simply one of a constant 
group who come to college and become 
genuinely attached to what its de- 
famers call the higher life. He is, if 
you will, living beyond his intellectual 
income. He is a dilettante, an amateur, 
what he once ruefully called himself— 
a ‘Nearly.’ He knows good prose when 
he sees it; memorable bits of it haunt 
him. . . . But he has neither the flair 
nor the facility of a writer. He loves 
poetry without being in the least a poet. 
He ‘gets’ philosophy without being tech- 
nically expert or agile or spiritually 
profound. He admires scholarship truly 
and yet has not the patience nor the 
exactness of the scholar.” 

For having got “Richard Kane” into 
this predicament, by half-fledging the 
wings of his spirit and not developing 
his practical mental legs, educators al- 
most qualify, says Mr. Edman, for the 
title the Athenians gave Socrates— 
“corrupter of youth.” Not that Edman 
stands advocate for courses in horse- 
shoeing, manicuring, potato culture or 
space-selling; but he sees a possibility 
for “following the example of certain 
recent journalistic enterprises” — com- 
bining both the cultural traditions and 
the practical discipline of education— 
and “retaining the best features of 
each.” 

“There is a growing belief in some 
academic quarters that the day of the 
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old four-year college course is over. 
Following the high school, it is prophe- 
sied there will be two years of junior 
college, similar to the pre-professional 
work in our larger universities. After 
those two years, in character like the 
closing years of the French lycée or 
the German gymnasium, a student will 
naturally move into some line of special 
professional or scholarly training in the 
university.” 


College Girl’s Mind 


Other timely educational copy was to 
be found in The New Republic for 
oct. T. 

Vida D. Scudder, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Wellesley College these 14 years, 
briefly suggested the content of “The 
College Girl’s Mind,” by publishing 
some of the questions which students of 
hers, in a_ sociologico-literary course, 
asked before the course opened. As a 
teacher of some experience, Miss Scud- 
der doubtless realized that many such 
questions are put with feigned serious- 
ness and interest by students either in 
desperation or in an effort to impress 
their mark-giver. Still, Miss Scudder 
felt that there was something significant 
in the fact that “heads black, brown, 
yellow, straight and curly, bobbed and 
fluffed” could think up queries such as: 

“Can we ever have perfect interna- 
tional understanding and preserve, at 
the same time, a love for our own coun- 
try and a sense of its special im- 
portance?” 

“Is communism possible? Can class 
distinctions ever be done away with?” 

“Must we destroy what we have in 
order to start anew?” 

“How far can the 
promise?” 

What is the “relation of the college 
girl to the working girl?” 


idealist com- 


. . e 


Classics 

At Princeton, N. J., Dean Andrew F. 
West, President of the American Classi- 
cal League, published the text of a re- 
port prepared by a committee of the 
League on the place now occupied by 
the study of Latin and Greek in U. S. 
education. Some points: 

In 1923-24, of 20,500 secondary 
schools, 94% offered Latin—a larger 
percentage than the total offering all 
modern foreign languages combined. 


Nearly a million pupils were enrolled for 


these Latin courses. 
teachers taught them. 

Of 609 colleges, 234 offered begin- 
ning Latin; 470 beginning Greek; 237 
teacher-training courses in Latin; 214 
required two to four years of Latin for 
admission to the A.B. course. 

Asked for their attitude towards 
Latin, 39 of the 48 State School Su- 
perintendents declared themselves sym- 


Over 22,000 
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pathetic toward Latin; 7 were neutral; 
2 were unfriendly. 

Toward Greek, 8 were friendly; 24 
neutral; 16 unfriendly. 


In the Country 


A bulletin of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion related how one Martin, able 
farmer, had given up his land, had 
moved to town, had’ said: “The school 
business is what drove me off the farm.” 

“In Martin’s state,” said the bulletin, 
“the rural schools are handicapped, 
chiefly because of the small school dis- 
trict system and because of unscientific 
methods of raising school revenues.” 
More progressive states than Martin’s 
contribute, in addition to income from 
a permanent school fund, extra appro- 
priations for local school maintenance. 
In Martin’s state, these extra appropria- 
tions come annually to only about 34% 
of the fixec school revenue. 

The bulletin then pointed out that the 
legislatures of 42 states would be in 
session shortly. The moral was: “Vote 
more local school maintenance appro- 
priations and keep the Martins on the 
farm.” 


In Chicago 


Chicago public school teachers 
were told that class hours are for 
teaching, not for pow-wowing. Since 
September, 1922, it had been their 
custom to hold council meetings 
among themselves at times when 
pupils were in school. Last week, 
William McAndrew, vigorous new 
Chicago School Superintendent (Time, 
Sept. 15), asked to know: 1) what 
advantage was lost by holding council 
meetings at other than school time; 
2) what was gained by the teachers’ ex- 
cluding the Principals from councils. 
When Mr. McAndrew appealed to the 
Chicago Board of Education, showing 
that, though the teachers’ meetings were 
valuable, the city’s school time was 
worth $500 a minute, the Board sus- 
tained his objections. Hereafter, Chi- 
cago teachers will meet after school. 


. . . 


Puzzling 


Most women can get the last word. 
Not all can get the correct word. A 
national crossword puzzle contest is no 
place for sisters of. Mrs. Malaprop. 
To that notorious assassin of correct 
speech, however, Mrs. Ruth F. von 
Phul, Manhattan housewife and onetime 
Wellesley College student, last week 
proved herself no relation. At the na- 
tional women’s crossword puzzle cham- 
pionship, held last week in the audi- 
torium of John Wanamaker’s store, 
Manhattan, she was the first of 200 
entrants to hand in a complete con- 
struction of the crossword puzzle pro- 
posed. 

In an open qualifying round to select 
a challenger to meet William Stern II, 










world’s champion puzzler (Time, Sept. 
29), Mrs. von Phul was runner-up to 
C. F. Hunter, of Sound Beach, Conn. 
Before the challenge round was played, 
Hunter had to rush for his afternoon 
train. So Mrs. von Phul stepped to 
the blackboard,* climbed her ladder, 
chalked up a solution several conso- 
nants and a number of vowels ahead of 
Puzzler Stern. As world’s champion, 
Puzzler von Phul was thereupon show- 
ered with puzzle books, dictionaries, 
medals, flattery. Said she: “I don’t 
know where I got my skill.” 

Puzzler Stern and his wife (who ad- 
vocates vocabulary jousts as an anti- 
dote to divorce) became national mixed 
doubles champions. 





LAW 


For Policemen 


Boston University—stating that it is 
not merely an institution which exists 
in Boston, but an institution which 
exists for Boston—announced a fort- 
night ago a comprehensive group of law 
courses for the police officers of all 
cities and towns of Greater Boston. 
Under the direction of Dean Homer 
Albers and Prof. Melvin M. Johnson, 
these courses will be given by Charles 
Willock, Assistant Clerk of the Mu- 
nicipal Criminal Court of Boston; A. C. 
Webber, former Assistant District At- 
torney of Suffolk County; Capt. Louis 
Lutz, Drillmaster of the Boston police 
force. 

In Massachusetts, a policeman of a 
city is a public officer holding his of- 
fice as a trust from the State, and not 
as a matter of contract between him- 
self and the city. Police appointments 
are referred to cities and towns by the 
legislature as a convenient mode of ex- 
ercising a function of government. 

Said the Boston Transcript: “A con- 
siderable part of the value of the train- 
ing to be given will be in its upbuilding 
of the police officer’s knowledge of his 
precise relationship to the community 
which he serves, both in its legal and its 
social aspects. It is quite as important 
that a police officer should know when 
not to make an arrest as when to make 
one.” 








This is true for several reasons. One 
is that a police officer, not the munici- 
pality appointing him, is liable in a civil 
suit for negligent or illegal acts. A ver- 
dict against him in a suit for false ar- 
rest might easily sweep away the sav- 
ings of a lifetime. 





*In world’s championship crossword puzzle 
contests, the early rounds are played on paper, 
the finals on large blackboards. 
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RELAGLON 
Figures 


One Dr. H. C. Weber, Presby- 
terian statistician, produced : figures. 
Last year, said he, 87,632 people 
joined the church. But, said he, if 
the Presbyterian Church had _ been 
functioning proportionately as_ well 
last year as in any one of the years 
1826 to 1834, it wou!ld have added 
173,000 people to its roll. He de- 
clared that modern theological con- 
troversies were responsible for the 
small harvests, and called special at- 
tention to the work of Harry E. Fos- 
dick, Baptist preacher in the Pres- 
byterian fold. 

Thereupon, one Dr. Harlan G. 
Mendenhall, Clerk of the New York 
Presbytery, produced figures. 

Said he: 

“There are five leading Presby- 
teries in our church, which in their 
order, according to their membership, 
are Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, New York and Los Angeles. 
The Presbytery of New York now 
numbers 38,497 members, which is 
a slight decrease over 1923, but the 
conservative Presbytery of Pitts- 
burgh shows a like decrease in mem- 
bership. There were fewer addi- 
tions to the New York churches last 
year than in the preceding year, but 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
shows a similar decrease, as do those 
of Chicago and Los Angeles. The 
striking thing about these figures is 
that the Presbytery of New York, 
which has the smallest number of 
churches of the above group, re- 
ceived last year a larger average ad- 
dition per church than the other 
Presbyteries.” 

With all these figures before them, 
the leaders of American Presbyter- 
ianism met in Atlantic City, laid 
plans for an energetic campaign. 
“The business of the church,” said 
Dr. Henry C. Swearingen, Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly in 1921, 
“is selling the gospel, and there is 
danger that the church will forget 
that this is its principal task, and 
will become purely an ethical so- 
ciety or organization for the promo- 
tion of philanthrophy.” 

Dr. Sweringen is pastor of the 
House of Hope Presbyterian Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. He was chosen 
campaign manager. 


In Canada | 


It became certain last week that 
Canada will continue to contain Pres- 
byterians. 

After long years of debate, Can- 
ada’s Parliament passed a bill, last 
spring, officially uniting the Domin- 
ion Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Methodists. But each and every 





church.in each of the denominations 
may decide for itself whether or not 
to accept the union. It now appears 
that the number of Congregational 
and Methodist churches which will 
vote to remain outside the union will 
be insufficient to warrant the per- 
petuation of those two denominations 
in Canada. But of Presbyterians there 
are irreconcilables aplenty. Nearly 
a third of the Presbyterian churches 
will probably hold aloof from the 
union. 

Meanwhile, the example of Canada 
is being preached throughout the 
world by advocates of church union. 


Quadrilateral 


Their Eminences, Cardinals O’Con- 
nell, Dougherty, Mundelein, Hayes, re- 
spectively Archbishops of Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, New York, met to- 
gether at Washington. Antiquaries 
searched the files, announced that never 
before had four American Cardinals 
assembled together. 


Israel 


Millions throughout the world ab- 
stained from work, pleasure, food; 
worshipped the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob; prepared to celebrate 
the high holy days of Rosh Hash- 
ana, Yom Kippur, Shmimi Atzereh; 
greeted the year 5685. Most of them 
were in the U. S.—Israelites of the 
circumcision. They recalled the 
days when Moses and Aaron and 
Joshua would say unto the twelve 
tribes*: “Thus saith the Lord.” 


Mote 


The mote-and-beam doctrine had its 
reiteration in a letter addressed by 
Tokutomi Kenjiro, famed Japanese lit- 
térateur, to U. S. missionaries, on the 
conclusion of the fourth decade of his 
Christian life. The Living Age repub- 
lished from the Japan Weekly Chron- 
icle: 


Dear AMERICAN MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN 
AND Korea: It is high time that you went 
home, where you are urgently needed. Gard- 
eners sent to work in neighbors’ yards will 
find their own gardens covered with weeds 
upon returning. 

Dear America! What a naughty boy you 
are growing to be! Prosperity has spoiled you; 
you have grown too fat to retain your tender 
sensibilities. You are too active, and have 
got out of control. ... You don’t mean to 
be bad, after all, and you were born a good 
child. I love you all the same. But never- 
theless you are too arrogant. 

... You are giving military drill to your 
girls. Shame! You are making miii‘ary prep 
arations day and night. Against whom? Whom 
are you afraid of? Of Japan?... 

We want our American missionaries to re 
turn home and there to melt up all the heavy 
cannon to cast a statue of peace, to be erected, 
Say, at the entrance to the Golden Gate. 

(Signed) Tokutomr1 Kenyrro. 





_*The twelve tribes of Isreal are: Reuben, 
Simeon,, Judah, Tssachar. Ephraim, Benjamin, 


Zebulun, Manasseh, Dan,’ Asher, Naphtali, 


Gad. 








SCIENCE 


Foundations and Pineapples 


There is a type of psychological test, 
by word associations, in which an ex- 
aminer calls a work and the examinee 
answers with the first word that comes 
into his head. The chances are that if 
an average person were given such a 
test today and the word “Rockefeller” 
shot at him, he would reply either “rich” 
or “oil.” But if the same thing were 
done a century hence, it is a good 
guess that the average person would 
answer “Rockefeller” with the word 
“foundation.” Sic transit gloria pecuniae, 
So endure the benefits of science. 

It was perhaps with this in mind that 
a New York millionaire set up a new 
foundation. He is Colonel William 
30yce Thompson. He has an estate on 
North Broadway in Yonkers. Across 
the street from his home, he opened 
last week the first buildings of his 
foundation. The foundation is known 
as the William Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute of Plant Research. Colonel 
Thompson has endowed it with about 
$5,000,000. The buildings already 
erected—a _ research laboratory and 
greenhouses—cost about  three-quar- 
ters of a million and are only the 
nucleus of a larger group to be erected. 


The object of the Institute is to do 
for plant life what the Rockefeller In- 
stitute does for human life. It is to 
delve into the foundations of the science 
of botany, carrying on its work in pure 
science, from which it is believed in the 
long run that the greatest practical re- 
sults will spring. Prof. Vernon H. 
Blackman of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology of London, in 
a speech at the opening of the new 
building, indicated the significance of 
some of the work which the Institute 
will undertake. 

The distinguished guests at the open- 
ing of the Institute included Dr. Leo H. 
Baekeland (Time, Sept. 22), Joseph P. 
Day, E. D. Ball (Director of Scientific 
Work, Department of Agriculture), 
Arthur Brisbane, Will H. Hays. 

A typical example of the kind of 
work that may be expected from the 
Institute was recently accomplished by 
Dr. William Crocker, the Institute’s 
director. Nursing an anemic pineapple, 
a jaundiced, sickly, inarticulate pine- 
apple, back to health was the task that 
confronted Dr. Crocker. 

The chief pineapple plantations of 
the U. S. are in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
In both, a disease has been afflicting 
the luscious fruit. It made their leaves 
yellow and sickly looking. It diminished 
the yield. Research discovered that this 
was a deficiency disease. The poor 
pineapples were starving for the want 
of iron, the ingredient which makes 
leaves green and promotes: plant meta- 
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bolism. But when the soil of. the 
regions affected was inspected, plenty of 
iron was found. Further research dis- 
closed that the iron was made unassimil- 
able to the plants, in Porto Rico by an 
excess of lime in the soil, in Hawaii by 
an excess of manganese. Experiments 
were made in feeding iron. It was 
found that 3,000 Ibs. of iron sulphate 
per acre added to the soil made no dif- 
ference whatever; the lime or man- 
ganese “locked it all up.” But by taking 
50 Ib. per acre of the same iron sul- 
phate, and spraying it on the leaves of 
the plants the desired object was ac- 
complished. 

Transferring the same method from 
the pineapple to the pine tree, similar 
results were obtained in Federal nurs- 
eries in the West afflicted with alkaline 
soil which brought about the same iron- 
starvation in pine seedlings. 


A Deep, Deep Well 


The proposal to sink a deep shaft 
ten or twelve miles into the crust 
of the earth is not new. It has been 
advanced from time to time in recent 
years. Frequently it has been 
coupled with a proposal to tap the 
interior heat of the earth for indus- 
trial purposes. 

Last week, it was renewed by Sir 
Charles A. Parsons K.C.B., F.R.S., 
at a luncheon tendered him by the 
Engineers’ Club of Manhattan. He 
suggested that the shaft be sunk pure- 
ly in the interests of Science with no 
prospect of pecuniary profit. He 
suggested that it be twelve miles deep, 
and calculated that it would cost 
about $100,000,000. The expense of 
this huge undertaking he would have 
borne by those all over the wor'd 
who are willing to contribute to the 
interest of Science. 

After the luncheon he explained his 
project as follows: 

“We don’t know what there is 
down there and we ought to; that’s 
the point. I have been doing prelim- 
inary experimentation for eight years 
and I am certain that such a shaft 
is a practical engineering project and 
that the only thing necessary to make 
it a reality is the money. It might 
be possible to go deeper than twelve 
miles. 

“T would have the shaft 20 ft. in 
diameter and lined with granite, 
which experiments have shown would 
not fall in. The shaft would be sunk 
to different level’, in the same way 
that mining shafts are sunk, and it 
would be necessary, after we got 


‘down to a sufficient depth to have the 


heat pumped out. It is not a com- 
mercial project and there is no money 
to be made out of it by myself or 
any one else but, from a scientific 
standpoint, it should be undertaken 
as something equally as important as 
polar exploration. The spot where 
the shaft should be sunk ought to be 
determined by geologists.” 
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Will TIME. work for you? We don’t know. We believe it will. But you 
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By way of 
INTRODUCTION 


O those who are buying TIME at the 
newsstands we now offer a limited short- 
term subscription for one dollar. 


A great part of the value of TIME is its 
continuity. Every issue is a chapter in the 
greatest of all stories, the History of the 
World. 


TIME is more than something to read, 
and more than a discussion of this or that 
event or subject. It is a service, a news- 
service. And the test of its value is: Does 


it work? 


VIDENCE that the news-magazine, that TIME works is enthusiastically 
presented by thousands of active Americans who have already adopted 
it. Newton D. Baker, for example, declared that “there is no other equally 
adequate survey of the news.” James Wallen states professionally that 
“TIME is the greatest innovation in publishing since Benjamin Franklin’s 
Saturday Evening Post.” And Meredith Nicholson simply remarks: “I 
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SPORT 





Inevitable 


The mills of the gods of golf 
ground out some long-awaited grist. 
After eight fairly patient years of 
waiting, Robert Tyre Jones Jr., of 
Atlanta, last week won the national 
amateur championship. 

Pink of cheek, blue of eye, modest 
of demeanor, he stood upon the 10th 
green of the Merion Cricket Club’s 
West course at Ardmore, Pa., and re- 
ceived the cheers of 5,000 or more 
galleryites, the handshake of George 
Von Elm, youthful Los Angelist, 
whom he had defeated 10 and 8* 
in a ruthless final. 

Golfdom had known that some 
such scene was inevitable, sooner or 
later. Ever since his first try for 
the championship (1916, also at 
Merion), Jones had stood close to 
the head of the title-waiting line. Last 
year golfdom’s estimate of him as the 
leading U. S. amateur medalist was 
verified when he won the open title. 
Last week, golfdom’s shadow of 
doubt about him as a match-player 
was dissipated when he beat W. T. 
Thompson (Canadian champion) 6 
and 5; D. C. Corkran (Gold Mashie 
winner, tournament medalist) 3 and 
2; R. E. Knepper (onetime Prince- 
tonian, demon putter) 6 and 4; Fran- 
cis Ouimet (onetime amateur and 
open champion, clock-work putter, 
inexorable match-player) 11 and 10; 
then Von Elm. 


Max Marston, defending champion, 
survived until the semi-final. There 
Von Elm trampled him, 7 and 6, 
into his native sod. W. L. Hope, of 
Turnberry, Scotland, was longest- 
lived of the British entrants; but it 
was in the second round that Dexter 
Cummings, intercollegiate champion, 
did away with him. 


At Milan 


Over the Alps in Italy lay the heavy- 
weight boxing championship of Eur- 
ope, secure in the possession of fierce 
Erminio Spalla. Undaunted, huge Piet 
Vanderveer of Holland journeyed to 
Milan, undressed, put on his fighting 
gloves, attacked the champion. An 
enormous crowd of Italians, no less 
demonstrative than most of their coun- 
trymen, loosed vociferous cheers as 
first one big man and then the other 
launched staggering blows. Piet rushed 
the fight. Erminio beat him back. On 
came Piet again, pummeling, fighting 
close. Erminio thumped him solidly. 
By the 20th round honors stood even. 
Then Erminio fell upon brave Piet in 
a final burst of violemce, won the de- 
cision, retained his title. The crowd 
made known its pleasure. 


CAB. eiiies ta 0 Netlens! Acster 
Championship are at 36-holes, 





A Shame 


Epinard, prize package of French 
horseflesh, cantered to the post of the 
Aqueduct (L. I.) racecourse, stood 
patient while five of the fleetest steeds 
in the U. S. milled about beside him. 
They were to run a mile and see who 
finished first. Finally aligned, the six 
were signaled “Go!” 

Off they bolted, Major August Bel- 





| © Keystone 


Avucust BELMONT 
“What can a man say?” 


mont’s Ladkin on the rail, then Epinard, 
then Wise Counsellor (Epinard’s con- 
queror at Belmont Park on Labor 

Day), then Zev, Little Chief, My Own. 
| Sweeping the turn, streaking down the 
backstretch, Epinard’s chestnut head 
showed the way. Inch by inch Wise 
| Counsellor moved up—abreast, ahead. 
Came Ladkin farther out, little by lit- 
| tle; then he too was ahead. On the 
turn Epinard was seen to slow up, veer 
| right, flatten out again in a dash for 

the outside after losing four lengths. 
| Jockey Haynes had feared a “pocket- 
| ing,” but his caution was costly. Racing 
through the home stretch Epinard was 
one heart-breaking stride short of Lad- 
kin at the finish. 

Major August Belmont, Ladkin’s 
owner, was in receipt of $28,750—the 
| purse for International Special No. 2. 
Gratified, said Major Belmont; “What 
can a man say? What can a man say 
who has just won so great a triumph?” 

Said Pierre Wertheimer, owner of 
Epinard: “I believe my horse should 
have won the race.” 

Said Jockey Haynes, whose over-cau- 
tious riding turfmen blamed for the 
| French stallion’s second U. S, defeat: 
“It was a shame.” 


Midwicks 

A new locality was printed, defi- 
| nitely, unmistakably, upon the polo 
map of the U. S. Besides Long Is- 











land, Rumson, N. J., Buffalo, Chi- 
cago and possibly Boston and Phila- 
delphia, there is now Los Angeles, 
writ large. 

Those responsible were the purple- 
shirted followers of Captain “Carty” 
Burke, of the Midwick Country Club. 
With Eric Pedley heading the attack, 
they fell upon the Wanderers, a team 
captained by Thomas Hitchcock Jr., 
famed internationist, in the finals 
of the national open championship at 
Meadow Brook, L. I., and bore off 
the title 6 goals to 5. Hitchcock, re- 
lying on Louis E. Stoddard, onetime 
internationalist, at back, twice tied 
the count with spectacular efforts— 
one a blow from midfield. At the 
desperate finish, his play was “as a 
wild man’s,” but . without support. 
The Midwicks rode together, gave 
Pedley’s brilliance a solid setting. 

Last month the Midwicks swooped 
upon the national junior title in finals 
played at Rumson. 

Not since 1914 and the Meadow 
Brook Magpies had junior champions 
won the open title as well. 


Senior Women 
At Rye, N. Y., two score or so mid- 


| dle-aged* ladies of the links, the 


Women’s Senior Golf Association, 
marched around and around the 
Westchester Biltmore’s well-tailored 
course. After the first 18 holes, Mrs. 
Ronald Barlow, of Philadelphia, led 
her friends and acquaintances with a 
91. After 36 holes, Mrs. G. W. 
Roope, of Boston, was Senior Cham- 
pion with 183. 


Bulls’ Eyes 


Manhattan yeggmen shivered with 
fear, groaned with apprehension. News 
had reached them, from Toledo, Ohio, 
that New York policemen had won “the 
world’s pistol-shooting championship.” 
Toledo officers were second, Chicagoans 
third. Oregon National Guardmen 
wrested the national rifle championship 
from the U. S. Infantry team, invincible 
these three years. 


Denouement 


Another year of professional baseball 
reached its denouement. At the Polo 
Grounds, Manhattan, Manager McGraw 
and his “Giants” made their supremacy 
of the National League a mathematical 
certainty by banging out a 5-to-1 vic- 
tory over Philadelphia. At Shibe Park, 
Philadelphia, the Washington “Sena- 
tors” fattened their percentage at the 
expense of Manager Connie Mack’s 
once-famed “Athletics,” and lifted the 
American League pennant beyond the 
reach of the New York “Yankees” 
(1923 world’s champions). For ‘the 
first time in four years, the World’s 
Series was thus rendered other than an 
all-New York affair. 

The Giants’ four years of plenty (a 





“Forty-five years or more, 
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What the Foremost Men 
of our Time really Think 


ADMIRAL. 
JELLICOE 


Men Who Made This Book 


A Forecast of the Future 
H. G. Wells 
Germany Never Defeated 
Gen. Ludendorff 
Dynamic Italy Ex«-Premier Nitti 
Anglo-American Relations 
Col. House 
Psychical Research __ 
Sir Oliver Lodge 
Bertrand Russell 
Philip Snowden 
Drama 
St. John Ervine 
Hidden Recesses of the Mind 
Sigmund Freud 
Big Business Chas. M. Schwab 


Propaganda 
Social Unrest 
Decay of the 


Our Own Times J. L. Garvin 
Victorious France Gen. Mangin 
20th Century Literature 
Henry Seidel Canby 
America at War 
Frank H. Simonds 
Belgium Brand Whitlock 
Ireland’s Problem 


Sir Horace Plunkett 
Scandinavia Georg Brandes 
Germany Maximilian Harden 
League of Nations 
Leon Bourgeois 
China Wellington Koo 
Modern Art 


Clive Bell 
Modern Poetry 
John Gould Fletcher 
Inter-Allied Debts 


Radium Discoveries. 
Mistakes of the American Navy 


MADAME CURIE 


COLONEL \HOUSE 


ADMIRAL 
sims 


an unusual enterprise. They determined to make a con- 

certed attack on present day ignorance, concealment and 
propaganda. These men, from many different lands and of widely 
different opinions have written the truth as they see it. 

The result is a brilliant challenging book—These Eventful Years. 
It is a narrative of the eventful years of this century told by the 
makers of current history. It tells what has happened in every 
field of endeavor, art, science, world politics, in this, the most 
momentous period of all history. It describes where the world 
stands today and forecasts the possibilities of the future. The 
publishers have given these writers the widest possible scope; 
everything stands exactly as it was written—nothing toned down, 
nothing censored. 


‘These Eventful Years” 


These Eventful Years is a book that will cause discussion, argu- 
ment, denunciation. No doubt prejudices will be aroused. But 
every American interested in the facts of our civilization will 
read this book. Article after article will be the subject of com- 
ment and discussion wherever intelligent people meet. 

For ten years and more propaganda has held the field. Ignorance 
thrives and falsehood is at a premium. In nearly every country 
propaganda is king—uncrowned but potent. It is time to call a 
halt. There is urgent need to break through the barriers of 
ignorance, inertia and deception. That is the purpose of These 
Eventful Years. 

This book will grip your interest from the very 
first—all the more so since the writers often violently 
disagree among themselves and do not hesitate to 
say so, 

Here you have what the great men of our age 
really think, expressed without filtering—a book 
for mental grown-ups, for people capable of think- 
ing for themselves. 

These Eventful Years is a fascinating book, full 
of fire and frankness. With J. L. Garvin, “the 
greatest journalist of modern times,” you will pass 
in review all the amazing panorama of con- 
temporary life _ ot gh! G. Wells, you 
put on the mantle prop’ peer into the 
future; with Maximilian Harden, Ludendor§ and 


| Pan un leaders of men and of thought have co-operated in 


Woman's Progress 
Lady Rhondda 


me. Curie 





Bernard Baruch 
U-Boat Warfare Von Tirpitz 


Admiral Sims and 50 others “ 


WHITLOCK H.G.WELLS 


Von Tirpitz you will get a new insight into the collapse of the 
grandest scheme of modern times, 


Greatest Contemporary Minds In 
One Book 


But these are only a few of the extraordinary company of 
writers. Henry Seidel Canby reviews 20th Century literature, St. 
John Ervine the Drama, Clive Bell discusses Modern Art, John 
Gould Fletcher the New Poetry; Henry T. Finck, Music. Every 
phase of modern life is frankly criticised. Bertrand Russell ex- 
poses the sordid story of propaganda; Philip Snowden, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in the Labor Government, reveals the real 
aims of Labor; Madame Curie tells her own story of the dis- 
covery of radium and its revolutionary results; J. Arthur Thom- 
son writes on the amazing achievements of Science; while such 
men as Sir Oliver Lodge, Sigmund Freud, Wellington Koo, Sir 
Horace Plunkett, Ambassador Hanihara, Brand Whitlock, and a 
score of others add their contribution to this wonderful, true 
picture of life today. 

All this can now be yours—in two volumes of 700 pages each— 
profusely illustrated with 160 full plates and numerous maps. 
You cannot afford to miss reading this extraordinary book with its 
vitriolic denunciations, its frank exposures and vivid impressions. 


“These Eventful Years” 


The Book of the Century 


Lloyd George calls These Eventful Years “an in- 
valuable addition to the record of the 20th Century.” 
Senator Carter Glass says that it is a “unique and 
invaluable publication.” James Harvey Robinson, 
author of “Mind In the Making,” states that “it far 
exceeds all reasonable expectations and should raise 
our thinking to a new and higher plane.” 


Go To Your Bookseller Today 


He will gladly let you examine the volumes. If 
he hasn’t them in stock, order them direct from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Dept. F4717. The 
books will be sent to you C. O. D. for $11.50. 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 

Publishers of Fine Books 
342 Madison Avenue, Dept. £4717, New York City 












4 inches off waistline 
in 15 days 


by this remarkable discovery 
See what it will do for you in ten days—FREE 


Without Medicine Without Dieting 
Without Exercising 
With No Effort at All 


“In the fifteen days I have had your 
Automatic Waistline and Abdomen 
Reducer I have reduced my waistline 
4 inches,”’ writes J. J. Collins of 5326 
West Adams Street, Chicago. 

Short and to the point is this testimonial 
from one of the thousands of men who are : - 
regaining their normal, symmetrical figures address to the attach- boned “"v the 
through nte acuum 


‘ : ed coupon. Send it to 
the use of Dr. Lawton’s Automatic Dr. Lawton. It will Applicator-—to be 


bring you full deserip- found in no other 
tion of this remark- reducing device, > 
able reducer and de- It massages away 











































































Collins, your purchase ' 
deposit will be re- 
funded. 


Sign your name and 





pat- 


Waistline and Abdomen Reducer. Between 
the lines may be read many pounds of weight 
reduction, also, for when you take off that 
fatty unsightly mass about the waist and Becmtned S 

sage tails of the FREE the fatty tissue 
abdomen, weight is sure to fall as well. TRIAL OFFER. Don't with every step 


Something entirely new miss this ‘opportunity YoU  make—every 
This astounding discovery must not be con- to get rid of that un- reath you take. 
fused with ordinary rubber belts. It does all sightly pauch. 
that they do—AND MORE. In the center A aaa Y : 
and on the inner side is the patented Vacuum Cf BGuT ay rn hn gD COUPON 
Applicator, which gently, surely massages 
away the fatty tissue with every breath you 





take—with every step you make. Further, Dr. Thomas Lawton, Dept. K-110, 19 West 70th St., N. Y. C. 

it is cool, cpmfortable, well ventilated Please send me complete description of your Automatic Waistline 

and made of special reducing material. and Abdomen Reducer. Also details of your FREE TRIAL OFFER, 

Ten days free trial for you under = I am to be the sole judge of the efficiency of your device, 
Mr. 

Just decide how much you want to re- Name Mrs 

a: Sis ail ter Ge iaalie's bn- ~~” aan genannten 

tomatic Waistline and Abdomen Re- Street 

a. Die eee Cae hlUCLlU!..U!lUlUlUCU!DU!UlUleee 

trial does not convince you that it will City 

do for you what it has done for Mr. ‘ (Hiease sign Mar. Xirs. or 2.is amas oe 





DR. LAWTON ALSO MAKES THE ASZO0VE DEVICE IN HiP LENGTH— 
(CORSET FORM, FOR WOMEN 





major league record) are chiefly as- | - H E P R E S S 
scribable to the shrewdness of John | 

McGraw, their square-jawed manager, ee ae 
and to heavy financial backing. Not F 
only has McGraw the acumen for con- “Frontier” 


structing and lubricating a baseball ma- | Fest weck a teamesdiiewed beck- 
chine but he has also been supplied with : 








aroo, with a flashing red neckerchief 


dollars sufficient io masta a far- | above his blue shirt, with shining 
flung network of ne we the look- | leather chaparejos and crimson saddle- 
out for fresh material ; sufficient to pur- blanket, dashed up from a Western sky- 
chase such material at any price. ; line on a snorting, piebald cow-pony. 


Te ote apa Tipe g acre Standing in his stirrups, leaning over 
Harris. 28 year-old manager and of se dhornegr in ened et Hrmat i 
: Pe ee 5. pa pes | he came, he gallivanted right onto the 
gpg wizard pitcher (Time, country’s newsstands, into peoples’ 
~ Seoer hoteas bed che National Castel | hands, on to library, kitchen, schoolboy 
oD oe Ie way f 4 Ww or Se ‘a’ | and other tables. He was a creation of 
1 scene of a orld’s Series | : . : 
game.* Never before had famed Walter | see ane oer a 
Tolneon, oitched 4 cowboy-and-Indian portrayer. e was 
SPIO. De AB ONL. on the cover of The Frontier, a new ad- 
ers venture-story magazine offered to the 


At _ Baltimore, Md., the “Junior humdrum world by Doubleday, Page & 
World’s Series” was scheduled to start, | Co Qver him swung a long frontiers- 





between the Baltimore “Orioles,” wil- | man’s flintlock rifle. Over him burned 
ners (a sixth successive year) of the the big red Lone Star of Texas. 
International League, and the St. Paul | ~ Said the publishers: “We have a firm 
Saints, 1 the American As- | belief in the vitality of the frontier 
soceayon. The Kansas _ City Caseys” | tradition in American life.’ Obviously 
were 1973 junior champions. they, had—firm enough to spend money 
oe testing that vitality. The stories were, 
New. World’s Record | and will be, trail-blazing. pioneering, ex: 


ploring tales, of the’West and cf all 

One mile for ‘automobiles—Malcolm | othér froritiers, including the sea—each, 
Campbell of Great Britain, in a 12+cylin- by the way, complete in‘one instalment. 
der Sunbeam; at Brooklands Course, | A visit to The Frontier costs 25¢. 





England. Time 23.06 sec. (156.11.m. | eee. 
p. h.) . (Unofficial) | Idealist | 
*The two St. L t now the only 4 : . 
stout Pw “4 a League. never ior | Journalists who read the American 
won the tight to play in a World’s Series. ' Mercury for. October went hot with | 


22 t 









pride, shame or. anger. Editor Henry 
Louis Mencken had delivered himself 
of another diatribe on U. S. journalism. 
Once a newspaper man himself, Editor 
Mencken now looks down upon his 
former fellows and their calling with 
scorn and impatience. His tirades are 
bitter, egregrious, painfully penetrating. 
They are the firebrands of a studious 
but inactive idealist. 

Provoked by recent discussions, in 
journalistic trade sheets, of codes of 
journalistic ethics, Editor Mencken 
launched forth upon a masterly _his- 
torical account of the deliverance of 
journalism from commercial bondage. 
“The spirit spread like a benign 
pestilence and presently it invaded even 
editorial rooms. In almost every great 
American city some flabbergasted ad- 
vertiser, his money in his hand, sweat 
pouring from him as if he had seen a 
ghost, was kicked out with spectacular 
ceremonies. All the principal papers. 
growing rich, began to grow inde- 
pendent, virtuous, even virginal. No 
—— —— —— could dictate to them. 
God damn! So free reading notices dis- 
appeared, salaries continued to climb 
and the liberated journalist, taking hu~- 
en'ffs of free air, began to think of 
himself as a professional man.” 

As a professional man, the journalis: 
then began patronizing the schools of 
journalism he had hitherto scoffed; 
talked of his craft’s dignity; of its re 
sponsibilities, ethics. He gilded and 
engauded his picture of himself—but 
“remains, for all his dreams, a hired 
man.” “The Kiwanian bombast of 
husiness managers” continues; likewise 
“the stupidity, cowardice, and Philistin- 
‘sm of working newspaper men.” 

“All the knowledge that they pack 
‘nto their brains is, in every reasonable 
cultural sense, useless; it is the sort of 
i nowledge that belongs, not to a profes- 
sional man, but to a police captain. a 
railway mail clerk, or a board boy in a 
brokerage house. It is a mass of 
trivialities and puerilities; to recite it 
would be to make even a barber or a 
bartender beg for mercy. ... Honor 
does not go with stupidity. 

“Nevertheless [here Editor Menc’.en 
became uncharacteristically lenient], | 
believe. they can still acquire it. But 
not by drawing up codes of ethics that 
most of their fellows laugh at, as a 
Congressman laughs at a gentleman. 

. There are dozens of papers in the 
U. S. that already show a determ’ned 

effort to get out of the old slough. Any 
managing editor in the land, if he has 
the will, can carry his paper with them 

. Is the paper trifling, ill-informed. 
petty and unfair? Is its news full of 
transparent absurdities? Are its edi- 

torials ignorant and without sense?’ Is 
it written in blowsy slipshod Engl‘«! 
full of clichés and vulgarities—English 
that would disgrace a manager of prize: 
fighters or a county superintendent: of 
schools? Then the fault belongs plainly 
not to some remote man but to a proxi- 
mate man—to the man who lets such 
drivel slide under his nose.” 

And so on. Editor Mencken’s pic- 
ture was mortifying, save to the scat- 
tered few who classed themselves among 
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New Minds for Old 


In 12 Weeks! 


HOUSANDS ct people 

; who only a short while ago 

were struggling along in 
low-salaried routine positions are 
today earning double and treble 
their former salaries and are en- 
joying all the luxuries that make 
life worth while. 

They owe their sudden success 
to the evolution of a new science ; 
a science through which they ac- 
tually acquired new minds— 
minds which were entirely re- 
made in 12 to 15 weeks! 

This may seem an utter im- 
possibility. Yet one has only to 
investigate the facts. Thousands 
of signed statements from stu- 
dents of this new science offer 
indisputable evidence of the fact 
that it is easily possible for any- 
one to acquire a new mind—that 
it is easily possible for anyone to 
secure great increases in salary. 
(A few of these statements are 
reproduced below.) 

How are these apparent mira- 
cles accomplished? The explana- 
tion is quite simple. Psychologists 
have definitely established the 
fact that the average man goes 
through life using only about 


you are a subordinate instead ci 
an executive—it is a certain in- 
dication that you have let your 
mind “go slack.” Success de- 
pends upon brain-power. With 
a mind which is only one-third 
as efficient as it should be you 
cannot even hope for success. 
The thing to do, therefore, is to 
acquire a new mind. You can do 
it, just as thousands of others 
have done it. The way is easy— 
it is through Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism is the science of 
intensive mental development. 
Since its first appearance, 27 
years ago, it has spread, with the 
sweep of a great religion, to 
every corner of the globe, until 
today its students number over 
650,000 men and women in every 
walk of life, 

The results that Pelmanism is 
bringing are nothing short of 
amazing. Instances of quick 
promotion through it are count- 
less. Cases of doubled salary in 
less than six months and trebled 
salary in less than a year are not 
at all unusual. In exceptional 
cases there have been salary in- 
creases of 700, 800, and even 


one-third of his possible brain- 
power. This is not as surprising 


as it may seem. Your 
brain is just like any 
one of your muscles. 
Unless you keep it “i 

trim’ — unless you 
give it proper exercise 
— it soon becomes 
dull, awkward, ineffi- 
cient and “flabby.” 
Yet the average man 
takes no steps what- 
ever to keep his brain 
well developed. As a 
result his success fac- 
ulties become weak- 
ened, and unless he 
develops a new mind 
he is doomed to live a 
life of inferiority or 
failure. 

If youarenow 
working for low pay, 
if you have gotten 
yourself into a rut, if 





SUCCESS 


Through New 
Minds for Old 


A few of the thou- 
sands of letters from 
successful Students! 
“From a salary of $975 
I rose im one step to $2,- 
000 a year, and in January 
this year to $4,000 a 

year.”” 

“Tl am glad to inform 
you that I have just re- 
ceived an increase in salary 
amounting to $1,000 a year 
extra.”’ 


“Since taking the course, 
I have more than doubled 
my salary which is due en- 
tirely to your teaching.’ 


“Since henutints a Pel- 
manist I have actually in- 
creased my salary 300 per 
cent.” 





“IT had the pleasure of 
taking the course during 
1917-1918. Previous to 
my joining the army my 
salary was $20 a week. My 
present salary is $10,000 
a year.”’ 





1,000 per cent. 
Pelmanism shows the way 


And all because 


to new minds for 
old! 


There is no “magic” 


about  Pelmanism. 
There is no mystery 
about  Pelmanism 
itself. Further, it 


does not promise any- 
thing but what it al- 
ready has accom- 
plished in thousands 
of cases. 
Pelmanism is 
meant for everyone. 
That is what makes 
Pelmanism a_ truly 
great science—it can 
help all mankind with- 
out respect to age, 
sex, position, religion 
or previous educa- 
tion. It is easily un- 
derstood; its prin- 
ciples are easily. ap- 


plied. 
You will 
find it of 
deep and 
fascina t - 
ing inter- 





est. You 
will be 
gripped 
by its 
clear log- 
ic. You 
will begin to feel its mysterious effect 
almost immediately. Many have said 


that even after the first hour they were 
conscious of a startling change in their 
whole attitude toward life. 

Pelmanism will give you the vital 
spark—it will give you the type of 
mind you have always admired and 
longed for. Under its powerful influ- 
ence such handicaps as timidity, lack of 
initiative, faulty judgment, dull per- 
ception and lack of directive ability 
Pelmanism 
will swing the wasted two-thirds of your 
brain into action. You will actually be 
given a new mind—a mind which will 


disappear as if by magic. 


sweep you forward, which will lead you 
on from success to success—until you 
have attained the goal you have set for 
yourself, 


“Scientific Mind Training” 
—FREE 


The coupon below will bring you with- 
out cost or obligation, a copy of a splen- 
didly bound 64-page book on scientific 
mind training. This vitally interesting 
book describes Pelmanism in detail, re- 
veals the unique method whereby thou- 
sands of people everywhere are acquiring 
new minds for old in 12 to 15 weeks. It 
also contains the actual experiences of 
former students showing how this great 
new science led to unexpected heights of 
intellectual, social and financial success. 

Your copy is ready for you. Simply 
fill out and mail the coupon. “Scientific 
Mind Training” is absolutely free. Send 
for it today, 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 6610, 2575 Broadway, New York City 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


———— FS se 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 6610, 2575 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me without cost or obligation 
on my part a copy of the 64-page book, 
“Scientific Mind Training.” 


Name 








You Can't Invest 


on Tips and Ticker Talk 


The present stock market 
is puzzling nearly every 
one. Is a further advance 
ahead or are we just on 
the edge of a bear market? 


To every one with an in- 
terest in security markets 
the new edition of our 

has a 
It covers 


barometer chart 
very real value. 
stock and bond prices for 
the past twenty years— 
with the buying and sell- 
ing range marked-—and 
shows the direction now of 
the forecasting line. You 
will get a _ perspective 
from this chart that can’t 
be had from the tape, tips 
or ticker talk. 





A copy will be sent gratis 





BROO (MIRE Inc. 
25 West 45th St, New York 


Please send me Chart T. M.-52. 








| Wall Street and ihe 





the blessed exceptions. The guilty 
cringed, thanking their stars that it was 
no more mortifying. Editor Mencken’s 


| language* has amazing potentialities. 


In addition, though he seldom sees any- 





IDEALIST MENCKEN 
Has he been put upon? 


thing of the country outside of Balti- 
more, where his office is, and New 
York, whither he periodically repairs to 


| consult his publishers or to indulge his 


moderate taste for night life, Editor 
Mencken knows an enormous amount 
about the U. S. He is said to have 
friends “everywhere,” who write him 
descriptions of life as it is lived among 
Kiwanians, Rotarians, journalists, farm- 


| ers, all classes and conditions of men. 


Here and there, an editor marveled 


| at the zeal of Editor Mencken, at the 


bright and burning idealism of a man 
who had scouted idealism in Theodore 
Roosevelt, in Edward W. Bok, in Wood- 
row Wilson, in virtually every poor 
struggling figure of public life striving 
to accomplish something in his day with 
what Mr. Mencken is prone to label the 
sensibility of a “yokel.” Idealist 
Mencken has been called “cynic,” 
“iconoclast,” “bad boy.” His latest 
utterance suggested that he had been 
misunderstood and sorely put upon. 


AERONAUTICS 











Magellans 


Four weary “air Magellans,” burnt 


| by the wind, lined by the sun, reach- 





*“Menckinsults” have become famous in 
their way, recent ones being: 
John W. Davis— a office boy to 
J. P. Morgan .. pudy lawyer out of 
iping. Rock Club.” 
William Gibbs McAdoo — “Hawk-nosed 
Messiah.” 


President Coolidge—“‘A puerile and a hol- 
low fellow.” 
late Warren G. Harding-—‘‘Small-town 


William J. Bryan—“Spavined, moth-eaten, 











ed Seattle, their round-the-earth goal. 
There they endured their final ovation, 
with sirens shrieking, crowds cheering, 
orators expanding. Among the first 
to greet them was Major Martin, who 
commanded the flight at the start, 175 
days before. Major General Charles G. 
Morton was there, representing Presi- 
‘dent Coolidge and Secretary of War 
Weeks. He summarized in a few well- 
chosen words: 

“The conquering by air for the first 
time in history of the hitherto uncharted 
air route over the Pacific Ocean by the 
perilous traversing of typhoon-swept 
areas of Japan and China; the pushing 
on through days of sweltering heat and 
tropical rains of Indo-China, Burma 
and India; and, after the comparative 
safety of Europe, the unflinching an- 
swering of the formidable challenge of 
the fog-encompassed and _ ice-locked 
stretches of the North Atlantic—these 
are facts that are dipped in an indelible 
dye, the nucleus of a story that will 
fire the imagination of old and young 
alike as long as appreciation of human 
accomplishment shall endure.” 

Four international records were es- 
tablished when the flyers completed 
their 27,000-mile flight: the crossing of 
the Pacific by plane; the crossing of 
the China Sea; the circling of the globe 
in a heavier-than-air machine; and a 
speed-mark for the same of 366 hours 
flying time. In the past year, aviators 
of four other nations attempted to cir- 
cle the globe. They were: 


@ Lieut. Locatelli, the Italian airman 
who came to grief off Ivigtut, Green- 
land, and was rescued by the U. S. 
cruiser Richmond. 


@ Major Sarmento De Beires and two 
other Portuguese officers who flew from 
Lisbon to Macao (China), wrecking 
one plane, replacing it and landing 
the other in a cemetery whence they 
could not take off and where the ma- 
chine was dismantled. 


@ Major A. Stuart MacLaren and two 
other British soldiers who left Calshot, 
England, March 25, in one plane, put 
a new machine into service at Akyab, 
India, and wrecked the latter by hit- 
ting a heavy sea when trying to avoid a 
small island in alighting near Nikolski 
Bay off Kamtchatka on Aug. 3. 


@ Major Pedro Zanni of Argentina 
who started at Amsterdam, July 26, and 
at last accounts was pushing his way 
through the Orient, intending to follow 
the route of the Americans in the re- 
verse direction. 


242 M. P. H. 


Last week, off Port Washington, 
L. I., a mari in a U. S. Navy sea- 
plane flew at an average speed of 
227 miles an hour for 30 minutes, at 
one time attaining a speed of 242 miles. 
The man was Lieut. David Rittenhouse. 
The flight established a record. The 
previous mark of 169 miles an hour 
was set by Lieut. Rittenhouse himself 
at Cowes, England, last year. 
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A Poor Boy—An Old Envelope—A Banker’s Tip— 


Then:— 


Financial Independence! 


How a Veteran Financier Advised a Young Man to Invest So As to Double 
His Money Every Ten Years—An Amazing Story of Legitimate 
Investing and the Magic Power of Compound Interest 


the road. Out of my small earn- 

ings I began to save—and these 
Savings I “Invested” on tips given me 
by smoking-room acquaintances. The 
first year $300 went into an oil well 
that produced—not oil but sulphur 
water! Into an irrigation project went 
$500. Another $500 was lost playing 
the stock market. 

After five years of this sort of “in- 
vesting” all my illusions were gone. I 
began to face hard facts. In the towns 
of my territory there were a number 
of bankers and prosperous business 
men who never talked about tips or 
“sure things,” but seemed to make ends 
meet just the same. 


How Did They Get Rich? 


These men grew richer and richer 
while my train acquaintances were al- 
ways on the verge of making some for- 
tune which never arrived. I wasted a lot 
of effort trying to get the secret from 
outsiders, then I decided to go direct 
to one of the old bankers. When I told 
him my financial experience he came 
out frankly and told me exactly how he 
was investing his money, exactly how 
he had built up his fortune. 

His secret was a revelation to me, 
He had never made a cent through 
speculation or a “clean up.” All his 
money had come from natural increase 
in land values and through legitimate 
investment. 


A T the age of 22 I was a salesman on 


The Secret 


On the back of an old envelope he 
did some figuring which literally as- 
tounded me! 

He showed me that if $10,000 were 
invested in securities paying 7%, and 
the interest promptly reinvested, it 
would grow, in fifty years without the 
addition of a penny, to the amazing 
sum of $311,914.00! 


The Amazing Way 


Money Grows 


How $1,000 Becomes $23,306.60 If 
Invested in Safe, High-Yield Bonds 


If you invest today $1,000 in 6%% 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds— 
and then also invest the interest in 
similar 64% bonds—your $1,000 will 


grow to 


$1,877.10 in 10 years 
3,623.60 in 20 years 
12,416.00 in 40 years 
23,306.60 in 50 years 


at 6% it will grow to 


$1,806.11 in 10 years 
3,262.04 in 20 years 
10,640.90 in 40 years 
19,218.60 in 60 years 





By William Ware 





“But while you may not have $10,000 
now, you can arrange to save, out of 
your salary, at least a thousand dollars 
during the next year. That thousand 
will grow in fifty years to $31,191.40, 
not to mention the other thousands 
that you will save each year.” 


Putting Money to Work 


That memorable talk took place ex- 
actly five years ago. On account of un- 
settled conditions I have been able to 
get 7% during all this time on the saf- 
est securities I was able to buy—First 
Mortgage Reai Estate Bonds. LEach 
year I have added $1,000 to my princi- 
pal, making $5,000 invested in all. My 
first $1,000 has grown to $1,410.60. My 
second to $1,316.81. My third to $1,229.26. 
My fourth to $1,147.52 and my last to 
$1,071.22, making my total accumula- 
tion to date, $6,175.41. 


My Future Is Assured 


Provided I am able to invest a thou- 
sand dollars a year each year for the 
next twenty-five, and provided my in- 
terest rate will average for the whole 
period of thirty years at 6%, I will 
have at the age of 57, when I retire 
from active work, the splendid for- 
tune of $83,801.70! Of this amount 
only $30,000 will be money which I 
have saved and invested, the. remain- 


ing $53,801.70, being the interest earned 
and reinvested. This estate will pay 
me when I am ready to retire the an- 
nual income of $5,028.10 (at 6%). 


Building a Substantial Estate 


But with reasonable effort I expect 
my salary to increase materially dur- 
ing the coming years, so that we can 
not only raise our standard of living 
during these productive years, but also 
add more each year to our savings. I 
am therefore confidently expecting to 
retire, at the age of 57, with a fortune 
well up in six figures, which will pay 
me a splendid income. I will be one of 
the four men out of a hundred who 
reach the age of 55 with a substantial 


estate. 
. ca * s o . - 


Few people realize the magic power 
of compound interest. The amazing 
way money grows when invested in 
high grade securities is a revelation to 
the average man or woman, 


Full Details In Valuable FREE Book 


From our 39 years of intensive fi- 
nancial experience we have written a 
book which shows the amazing way 
money grows. This book tells how you 
can lay the foundation of your estate 
with an amount as low as $10. It 
shows how high yields may be ob- 
tained with absolute safety. 

It gives eight simple tests which, 
when properly applied, furnish a com- 
plete and accurate index to the safety 
of every investment. With the aid of 
these tests the most inexperienced in- 
vestor may go about the selection of 
his investments, confident that he is 
getting as good a yield as insurance 
companies and other big corporations 
secure. 

This book will be sent absolutely 
free to any man or woman requesting 
it. It has shown thousands the way 
to fortune—it may show you too how 
to found an estate. The request blank 
below is for your convenience. Mail it 
now. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
105 W. Monroe Street, Dept. 12710 
Chicago, Illinois 
39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
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bY AD-HowpeN SMITH 


A great, swashbuckling, blood- 
curdling tale of piracy on the 
Spanish Main. A_ book, once 
opened, it will be difficult to lay 
aside until finished. 

“Here is a ‘sequel that takes 
the place of its predecessor. As 
a pirate story, Porto Bello Gold 
is a worthy successor to ‘Treas- 
ure Island.’ ”—Time. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Doldrums 


With the climax of the Presidential 
campaign only a few weeks off,business 
is in general hesitating, to get a new 
and correct point of departure. Thus 
far, in fact, the early fall has furnished 
a period of doldrums, after an unusual- 
ly active summer. 

Outcome of the current crops is still 
undetermined, yet the probable. result 
has been evidently forecast with con- 
siderable accuracy, except perhaps in 
corn and cotton. Industry is showing a 
seasonal increase of operations, with no 
particular snap or zest, except in a few 
departments. Money remains a drug on 
the market, and banks complain of poor 
profits caused by the low interest rates. 


German Bonds 


The collapse of the extraordinary 
rise in prices for German Govern- 
ment internal bonds, long predicted 
by Wall Street, has at this writing 
apparently occurred. 

When the German mark descended 
to practical worthlessness, German 
national and municipal mark bonds 
naturally went down with it. In al- 
most all financial centers they were 
considered merely amusing souvenirs. 
3ond dealers, when selling them, 





| 
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would count them very carelessly, 
and sometimes throw jin 1,000,000 
marks in bonds for good measure. 

Suddenly last summer, a powerful 
buying movement set in, under which 
the worthless securities rose amaz- 
ingly in price. German speculators 
were apparently responsible. Stories 
of redemption on a 1% and 2% basis 
began to appear. Most American 
holders are believed to have sold the 
bonds to Germans at a handsome rise 
in price, while the excitement lasted, 
thus reversing the role which they 
had played when speculating in Ger- 
man marks. 

At length it became obvious, even 
in Germany, that after the Experts’ 
plan provisions, there would be no 
money left over to indemnify mark 
bond holders. Accordingly a terrific 
smash in these securities followed on 
the Berlin Boerse, in which some 
prominent firms were hard hit. The 
panic was quickly communicated to 
other continental centers, to London 
and then to New York. Now there 
are many mark bonds ready for sale, 
but buyers are scarce. The aircastle 
has vanished, apparently forever. 
Moving Day 

For some time officials of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York have 
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Specialties Department, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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AIR-VALVES 


SOLD AT ALL HEATING AND PLUMBING SHOPS 


How *1.60 can 


make a cold 


radiator hot 


ANY an extra ton of 
coal is wasted trying 


to force steam into radiators 
clogged with cold air, when 
an AIRID would make each 
one hot for $1.60. 


There’s another nice thing 


about AIRID. It needs no 
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“fixing,” because it is non- 


adjustable—never leaks— 
and makes nonoise. Any pair 
of hands can put it on any 
steamradiatorin two minutes. 





given serious thought to the prob- 
lems connected with moving the 
bank’s gigantic assets into their new 
permanent: home. Ever since 1916 
the bank’s headquarters have been in 
the Equitable Building. Soon after 
the War, the construction ofan ade- 
quate Reserve Bank building began 
on the- block bounded by, Maiden 
Lane, Liberty, Nassaus#nd William 
Streets. The old and new Reserve 
Bank headquarters were only five 
blocks apart; and the task of trans- 
ferring assets from the one to the 
other was consequently simplified. 
Nevertheless, the work involved 
transporting about $3,000,000,000 in 
gold, notes and various financial instru- 
ments, and negotiable securities. 


On Sundays, Wall Street is us- 
ually deserted. Therefore, Sunday, 
Sept. 21, was selected for moving 
day. The police established dead- 
lines three blocks away from both 
buildings; 37 armored Adams Ex- 
press cars and a guard of 300 armed 
men were mobilized and a careful 
plan of operations was perfected. By 
Sunday midnight the moving was 
completed with entire success. 

Cash and securities were first pack- 
ed in trunks in the old bank vaults, 
sealed and delivered to the express 
company, which placed them in ar- 
mored cars bristling with artillery of 
various calibres and delivered them 
at the new building. About one hun- 
dred trips of this sort were necessary 
before the Reserve Bank’s enormous 
assets were finally placed in the impreg- 
nable vaults of the new building. 


Cusack 

In 1875, one Thomas Cusack, a youth 
in his teens, started a business with only 
a paint pot and brush and a remarkable 
personality as assets. The business con- 
sisted in painting advertising signs on 
the sides of buildings in a small way. 
Gradually, he took to building billboards 
of his own, and leasing suitable walls 
and other locations for outdoor adver- 
tisements. 

After a half-century, Mr. Cusack de- 
cided to retire from active work. But 
it took a banking syndicate to buy out 
his interest in the Thomas Cusick Co. 
of Chicago. What his selling price was 
is unknown. But the company’s last 
balance sheet showed assets over $26,- 
000,000 and annual gross business over 
$23,000,000. The headquarters of the 
company are located in Chicago, with 
branches in about one hundred other 
cities. The concern owns 100,000 sep- 
arate leases controlling 40,000,000 square 
feet (10 10/99 square miles) of wall 
surface and 1,800,000 square feet (5/11 
square mile) of billboards. 


The bankers who have acquired the 
Cusack Co. expect to make a public of- 
fering of the stock shortiy. This is 
said to be the first time in the history 
of U. S. business that Wall Street bank- 
ers have taken over an advertising con- 
cern, and also the first time that shares 
in such a business should be underwrit- 





ten and sold to the public through the 
Wall Street markets. 


Textile Gloom 

While the cotton planter rejoices, the 
textile-mill operator is faced with ad- 
ditional trouble. The cause in both 
cases is a sharp rise in cotton prices. 

The Government’s estimate of the cot- 
ton crop, based on the condition of 59.3 
on Sept. 1, was 12,787,000 bales. When, 
on Sept. 16, the Government revised its 
estimate, the condition figure had fallen 
to 55.4, and accordingly the new crop 
estimate was placed at 12,596,000 bales. 
The sudden cut of 191,000 bales in the 
estimates, when announced, precipitated 
a small-sized “bear panic” on the Cotton 
Exchange, wherein a good-sized “short 
interest” hastened to cover at smartly 
rising prices. 

Meantime the cotton-mill owner, who 
had become optimistic, saw prospects of 
being able to sell fabrics spun of 21¢ 
cotton, received a severe jolt when the 
price went up to 24¢. The stagnation 
in the textile trade has been due to a 
“consumers’ strike’ against the high 
prices charged for cotton goods. The 
refusal of consumers to buy at high 
prices cannot be changed until the raw 
cotton itself declines. Retailers refuse 
to stock up; jobbers are wary; and as a 
result unemployment is prevalent in the 
New England mill towns. 


Patty Cake, Patty Cake 

Last week, Wall Street woke with 
a start to discover another new indus- 
try had invaded its security market. 
Strength in what facetious financial 
writers here dubbed the “dough stocks” 
emphasized the growing importance of 
the baking industry generally. The 
stock market has long been familiar 
with “cracker” companies like Na- 
tional Biscuit and Loose-Wiles; recent- 
ly, the “bread companies,” like United 
Bakeries, Ward Baking and General 
Baking, have attracted attention on the 
“Big Board” and Curb alike. 

At present, about 50% of the bread 
consumed in the U. S. is baked at home 
in the old-fashioned way. The other 
50% constitutes a battleground for com- 
petition between about 35,000 bakeries 
throughout the country—almost all small 
neighborhood or local establishments. 
But the idea of mergers and combina- 
tions has already entered this field. 
Yet it has not proceeded far, as only 
100 bakeries thus far are controlled by 
the three largest baking companies, 
above mentioned. 

The efficiency of these chain bakeries 
and the amount of territory they serve 
are, however, greater than those of their 
independent and smaller competitors, 
owing to their employing fleets of trucks 
for making rapid deliveries. Large- 
scale baking also makes possible many 
economies of operation in labor and ma- 
terial costs. How far mergers in the 
bread-making field may go, no one can 
say. The field is apparently wide open. 
In another decade we may have a 
“Bread Trust” for fearless politicians 
to attack in election years. 
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SOLID SAFETY 


and protected by the South’s 
Oldest Mortgage House 


High return, bringing profits; impreg- 
nable safety, bringing peace of mind and 
assurance that your money is well cared for 
—these are the two elements of the ideal 
investment, r 


In 7% Adair Protected First Mortgage 
Bonds, issued by the South’s Oldest Mort- 
gage Investment House, with a record of 59 
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vestment field without loss of a dollar to 
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7%, which will just about double your 
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a 7% first mortgage bond issue. 
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Gentlemen: 
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EDITORIAL & PUBLISHING 
EXECUTIVE 


A ripe experience is offered by one 
who has profitably and loyally 
served two of the best known pub- 
lishing houses in the country. 
Sound in thoughtful and import- 
ant endeavor, this executive offers 
his utmost service to the right cir- 
cumstance in either book or mag- 
azine field. He is adept in all 
phases of manufacture, respects 
tradition and still is original 
though not bizarre, creates sound 
copy and plans, is a sedulous 
worker, has vision, executes and 
produces; and it is claimed by his 
associates that he has served with 
distinction. 


. H., Box 177, 27 W. 44th St., New York 











Here is the most intimate 
pen portrait yet written of 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 





“The most dynamic 


American who ever 
lived”: 


The Letters of Archie Butt 


The President’s Military Aid 


Edited by LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Here is an example of the unusually intimate letters Major Butt wrote to his mother, 
reflecting the most interesting, human side of his active life in the service of President 
Roosevelt: 


October 10th (1908) 
My Dearest Mother: 

I went walking with the President this afternoon; rather I should say climbing and swimming, for there 
was far more of that than walking. 

I had on heavy marching shoes, leggings and a flannel shirt. He was dressed in what appeared to 
me to be a handsome cutaway coat, but wore a campaign hat. < 

As we got out of the carriage he dismissed it and told the two detectives who had followed us on 
wheels not to attempt to follow us, and so we started. We made a circuitous route through the under- 
brush and at length came out farther up the creek, where there were no paths and few openings to the 
water and many overhanging cliffs and rocks. He pushed through the brush like an Indian scout and 
when he got to the water edge he began to clamber out on the ridges and overhanging rocks. Sometimes 
we had to pass ourselves along the outer faces of rocks with hardly enough room in the crevasses for 
fingers or feet. Each time I made it after him he would express his delight and surprise that I had done 
it so nimbly. I did not tell him how each time I thought it would be my last, nor did I show the real fear 
I had of falling. 

My chief anxiety was for him. I felt that he had no right to jeopardize his health and life as he 
was doing. Finally we reached one cliff that went straight up from the water, made a turn, and the 
ledge he would have to make hung over some nasty and jagged projections, so that if he should fall it 
might prove most serious to him. 

I watched his ascent, therefore, with alarm. The rocks were slippery, and just as he was on the 
point of making the highest point, imagine my horror when I saw him lose hold, slip, and go tumbling 
down. He went feet foremost, fortunately, and he showed great presence of mind by shoving himself 
away from the rocks as he fell. Had he swerved, his head would have been certain to strike some pro- 
jection. 

I stood paralyzed with fear .. . I could see what it would mean to have him meet with any 
accident of this kind. However, he missed all sharp projections and fell straight in the water. > 


But you must read the rest of the story and the scores of equally fascinating ones 
in the book itself. 


This is the finest example of American biography since the now famous ‘‘The Life 
and Letters of Walter H. Page.” 


Of Archie Butt’s letters Theodore Roosevelt Jr., says: “Many of those incidents he recounts brings back 
those times as if they were yesterday.” Says Nicholas Longworth: “Major Butt’s letters cannot fail to have 
not only great interest . . . but great historical importance.” Senator Borah says: “Every one who is 
interested in . . . Col. Roosevelt—and who is not?—will want to read these letters.” 


Go to your booksellers and inspect this book, or send to our Advertising Department for a rotogravure 
pictorial circular describing this biography in detail. This book is more than entertaining; it presents Theodore 
Roosevelt more clearly than ever before. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, $5.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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“ They are gossipy, without being trifling ; 
personal, without being impertinent; 
truthful without being bitter.’ —vawrence F. Assorr. 


N THESE PAGES the reader finds himself living again the days when 
Theodore Roosevelt’s towering personality directed the affairs of the 
nation. Through the observing eyes of Butt, the great, magnetic, many- 





sided Roosevelt is revealed in a new light. One reads of his per- 
{ sonal habits, his mannerisms, foibles, virtues, his private opinions as 
to many of his contemporaries, his relationship to the members of the 
famous ‘‘Tennis Cabinet,”’ 
| 






his never-ending attempts 





to elude the secret service 
guards, his entertainment 






of educators, prize fight- 






ers, diplomats, big-game 






hunters, political leaders, 





and jiujitsu. instructors. 






One is transported into the 





midst of the Roosevelt 





family life at Oyster Bay 






Leis and into the very center 
7 not only of the official but 


ARCHIR 
President Taft’s remarks BUT of the more intimate sn- 
after the news of the Titanic’s "T 
sinking are a fitting epitaph to 
Major Butt— 












cial life of Washington. 


















“After I heard that part of 
the ship’s company had gone 
down, I gave up hope for the 
rescue of Major Butt, un- 
less by accident. I knew that 
he would certainly remain on 
the ship’s deck until every 
duty had been performed and 
every sacrifice made, that 
properly fell on one charged, 
as he would feel himself 
charged, with responsibility 
for the rescue of others,” 


Major Butt’s intimate rela- 
tionship to both President 
Roosevelt and President Taft 
gave him a unique opportun- 
ity to observe their friendship 
in its progressive phases, 


















Cxurcaco’s WONDERFUL HOTEL 





A Truly Magnificent 
LOCATION 


Tue Drake is beautiful itself—one of the great 
hotels of two continents. But the feature which 
marks it as peculiarly different is its wonderful 
location. In the heart of a great city, yet not of 
it. Within walking distance of the thronging 
shops and theatres of Chicago’s famous ‘“‘loop,” 
yet a out over quiet homes and rippling 
waves to a far-flung horizon. Send for booklet “‘C.” 


Radiophans! 


Tune in to WGN (formerly ns 370 me- 
ters, The Drake Hotel, Chicago. nteresting 
programs, 


Ol DRAKE 


Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Under THE BLACKSTONE Management, the 
world’s standard in hotel service. 
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MILESTONES 








Born. To the Countess Salm von 
Hoogstraeten, née Millicent Rogers, 
daughter ‘of Henry H. Rogers of 
Manhattan, a son (eight pounds); in 
Manhattan. 


Engaged. Samuel -Lewis. Shank, 


| famed Mayor of Indianapolis, to Mrs. 


Eva Findley of Kendallville, Ind. 


Engaged. The Rev. Tertius Van 
Dyke, 38, pastor of the Park Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Manhattan, and 
son of Dr. Henry Van Dyke, famed 
author-diplomat-clergyman, to Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Cannon, of New 
Haven. Miss Cannon taught Sunday 
school, supervised Bible classes in 
the church of the Rev. Mr. Van Dyke. 


Died. Elliott Cowdin Bacon, 36, 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co.; in Manhattan, of cerebral em- 
bolism. In 1910, he was Captain of 
the Harvard University Crew. His 
father, the late Robert L. Bacon, one- 
time Ambassador to France, was also 
a Morgan partner. 


Died. Howard E. Shaw, 57, Dem- 
ocratic nominee for Governor of Ver- 
mont; in Morrisville, Vt., of infantile 
paralysis. 


Died. Brigadier General Charles 
E. Sawyer, 64; in Marion, Ohio, of 
cerebral hemorrhage. He died in his 
sleep, as did the late President Hard- 
ing, to whom he was physician. 


Died. Karl Nepattek, chief master 
of ceremonies to the late Habsburg 
Court; in Vienna. When the Habs- 
burgs crumbled, Nepattek made a liv- 
ing drilling “supers” in court recep- 
tions for U. S. cinemas. 


Died. Viscount Long, 70, former 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; at his home, 
Rood Ashton, England. A few 
months ago he published his Memories 
(Time, Sept. 29, Forricn News). 


Died. Prof. Allan Marquand, 70, 
famed archeologist; in Manhattan. To 
artistic scholarship he gave his per- 
son and his purse, organizing the art 
department of Princeton Un’ versity, 
which department he headed for 45 
years. His private art library, said 
to be the finest in the country, he 
gave to the University. 

Died. Robert Jackson Gamble, 73, 
onetime U. S. Senator from South 
Dakota; at Sioux Falls. He served 
in the. Upper House from 1901 to 
1913. 


Died. Charlotte Mignon (“Lotta’’) 
Crabtree, 77, famed actress (retired); 
in Boston. She began her career in 
a Nevada camp town where, after a 
hostile reception, she so won the 


hearts of the proud miners that they 
are said to have thrown nuggets of 
gold, bags of gold dust, at her feet. 
When she appeared in Niblo’s Gar- 
den, Manhattan, admirers tossed her 
their watches and chains, tied up in 
handkerchiefs: She uwned the Hotel 
Brewster in which she died. Her 
fortune, estimated at $4,000,000, was 
largely left to charitable organiza- 
tions. 


Died. Andrew W. Preston, 78, 
President of the United Fruit Co.; 
in Swampscott, Mass. 

Died. Herbert L. Bridgman, 80, 
“Ulysses of journalists”; on board the 
U. S. Training Ship Newport. He was 
business manager of the Brooklyn 
Standard Union, and helped organize 
Peary’s expedition to the Pole. To him 
the explorer sent the famed code cable 
“Sun” (meaning “We have reached the 
world’s end”). In 1894, he led the re- 
lief expedition after Peary when he was 
lost in the Arctic. He found Peary, 
provisioned him and brought back Mrs. 
Peary and her infant dauzhter, who 
had been born in the ‘Far North. 


Died. Representative William S. 
Greene, 83; in Fall River, Mass., as a 
result of an accident incurred while 
trying to chase a dog away from his 
door. He was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of Congress, and six times Mayor 
of Fall River. 


Died. The Rev. Dr. Jonathan 
Bachman, 86, onetime Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S.; 
in Chattanooga. 


Died. Mary McCadden, 93, one- 
time nurse to Gifford Pinchot, Penn- 
sylvania’s famed governor; in Mil- 
ford, Pa. Governor Pinchot, himself 
recovering from a minor _ operation, 
cut short his convalescence to visit 
her bedside a Grey Towers, the 
home of: the Pinchots, and of Nurse 
McCadden. Hearing his voice, she 
stirred, woke from her coma, cried: 
“My boy! My boy!” But soon after 
she yielded to a fatal relapse. 
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“ShoNEW DECALOGUE 
OF SCIENCE 


Thousands are enthusiastically reading this 
brilliant presentation of the new science, fasci- 
nating as a novel, personal as gossip, which 
“blazes a trail away from pseudo-scientific 
writing,” as Glenn Frank says in Century 
Magazine. Price $3.00 | 





Footlights 
and 
Spo tligh. ts 


Recollections of My Life on the Stage 
The smiling history of a gentleman player 
and his times. Among the most humorous, 
modest and agreeable recollections that have 
been published by an actor.—Percy Hammond 
in New York Tribune. 


Profusely illustrated Price $5.00 


——— 
By ALBERT J, BEVERIDGE 


THE STATE 
¥ OF THE 
7* NATION 


Mr. Beveridge analyzes our government in all 
its phases, domestic and foreign, and the Bos- 
ton Transcript pronounces his analysis “pro- 
found, able and courageous.” Price $3.00 


By JAMES J. DAVIS, 
Secretary of Labor 


THE IRON 
PUDDLER 


Shoe black, clerk, steel puddler, amateur 
bandsman, head of a great fraternal order, 
member of the President’s cabinet—truly this 


is the American epic embodied in a single 
uman life—John Spargo, in New York 
Herald. Price $2.50 


By STANLEY FROST 


CHALLENGE 
OF THE KLAN 


A carefully prepared statement of demon- 
strable fact, fully documented. Far the most 
important book on the subject that has yet 
appeared.—New York Post. Price $2.00 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 


THE STORY 
MY LIFE 


Here is a man who has accomplished so much 
in so many fields that his story reads like 
that of a dozen merged into one. Travel, ex- 








ploration, research, adventure, spread a 
spectacular picture—Washington Star. 
Price $5.00 
The Bobbs- Merrill Co. 
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After a cursory view of Time's 
summary of events, the Generous 


Citizen points with pride to: 


Eight young gentlemen; selected by 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. (P. 16.) 


Proud miners who threw nuggets of 
gold at her feet. (P. 30.) 


. 


Fifty per cent of the bread consumed 


in the U.S, €P. 27.) 
A youthful Los Angelist. (P. 20.) 
(P. 16.) 


Yale’s stuffed animals. 


Intelligent queries from heads black, 
brown, yellow, straight and curly, 
bobbed and fluffed. (P. 17.) 


An attractively illustrated volume for 
the living room table. (P. 14.) 


Manhattan yeggman shivering, 
ing. (P. 20.) 


groan- 


A modern Theseus. (P. 1.) 


The prestige of a dead warrior’s 


name. (P. 4.) 


The high holy days of Rosh Hoshana, 
Yom Kippur, Shmimi Atzereh. (P. 18.) 


Thirty-nine sympathetic superintend- 


ents. (P. 17.) 


Some long-awaited golf grist. (P 


20.) 


A proposal 12 miles deep. (P. 19.) 


A bronze-skinned buckaroo with a 
flashing red neckerchief. (P. 22.) 


156.11 m.p.h. by motor car. (P. 22.) 


242 m.p.h. by an airplane. (P. 24.) 


Idealist Mencken. (P. 22.) 





A gorgeous love story. 


VOYAGING 


TA OR gaa —— 


SOUTHWARD FROM THE 
STRAIT OF MAGELLAN 


BY ROCKWELL KENT 


In text and picture the distinguished 

artist gives a record of his trip. 

Illustrated with his finest drawings. 
$7.50 


YOU TAKES 
YOUR CHOICE 


Clinton W. Gilbert, one of the authors 
of “Mirrors of Washington” offers for 
your approval the three leading Presi- 
dential candidates stripped of their 
partisan halos. $2.50 


THE COLOR 
OF YOUTH 
By V. M. Friedlaender 


A masterly work, one which takes 
hold of the reader and makes him 
live the lives of the characters and 
share with them the tragedies and 
comedies of their existence. The 
story concerns the development of 
two widely different children, off- 
spring of an unhappy marriage. It 
is a cross section of life, subtly and 
sympathetically revealed. $2.00 


THE UNCERTAIN 
FEAST 
By Solito Solano 


A story of stark realism in which a 
man who has been accustomed to hav- 
ing his own way falls in love with 
a woman determined to have hers. 
“Miss Solano has her own way of 
telling this story—the kind of realism 
that stirs rapt enthusiasm.”—Bostox 
Herald. $2.00 


Peek 


$2.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th St. New York 

























Your Food 
and Your Job 


If you are a desk-man do you put your brain out of 
business by eating greasy meats and potatoes? 


Shredded Wheat 


is a food for the desk-man and the man who works 
with his hands. It is so easily digested and so rich in 
tissue-building, brain-making materials. It has been 
called a perfect food for any meal. Two Biscuits with 
milk make a nourishing meal. Delicious with fruits. 


Made by 


The Shredded Wheat 
Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Said Joe Goodhealth to Jim McDuff 
You'll lose your teeth if you treat ’em rough. 


“Wash” ’em with Colgate’s R. D. C. 


You can’t treat teeth too carefully. 


Hundreds are adding regularly to their 
income by acting as subscription agents 
for TIME. Write today for particulars. 
Address Agency Division, 236 East 39th 


Street, New York, N. Y. 














VIEW with ALARM 


Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


An anemic, jaundiced, sickly, inartic- 
ulate pineapple. (P. 18.) 


“Polished neglect” of Prof. George 
Pierce Baker. (P. 16.) 


A goat with injured dignity. (P. 3.) 


Blowsy, slipshod English. (P. 22.) 


A hearty disinclination on the part 
of the singers to do more than sing. 


(P. 12.) 
A black silk mother-in-law. (P. 15.) 


A dog who sat near a door. (P. 30.) 


‘ The dead oared by the dumb. (P. 
-) 


A shoulder-galled, sore-backed, ham- 
strung, wind-broken, _ string-halted, 
stump-sucking old stager. (P. 3.) 


The U. S. Army brought into ridi- 
cule. (P. 6.) 


Sixteen unfriendly superintendents. 
CP. iv.) 


The costly caution of Jockey Haynes, 


| (P. 20.) 


The two St. Louis teams. (P. 22.) 


A slow motion picture of a wrestling 
match. (P. 12.) 


A young lady reared in innocence. 
(P. 14.) 
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MUST be going now,” 
said the young man in the 
Im- 


se 


foreground of this picture. 
mediately he was taken at his 


word! He is hard-working and 
sincere—but he is dull and tire- 
some, a wet blanket at every 
social occasion he attends. 

_ The other young man is very 
interesting. His conversation is 
not confined to his own busi- 
ness; he talks like a man who 
has traveled widely, though his 
only journeys are a_ business 
man’s trips. He knows some- 
thing of biography and history; 
and of the work of great scien- 
tists, playwrights and novelists. 


His secret can be yours 


Yet: he is busy, as you and I 
are, in the affairs of every day. 
How has he found time to gain 
such a wide mental background? 
Why, when other men are al- 
lowed to go, is he urged to re- 
main? 

The answer to this man’s suc- 


Here are two young 
men, equally good-look- 
ing, equally well-dressed. 
You see such men at 
every social gathering. 
Why is one dismissed 
whenever there is a 
chance to do so, while 
the other is invited, even 
urged, to remain? 


cess, and to the success of thou- 
sands like him, is contained in a 
book that you may have for the 
asking. In it is told the story 
of Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s great 
discovery, which does for read- 
ing what the invention of the 
telegraph did for communica- 
tion. 


Send for this free book 


From his lifetime of reading, 
teaching and executive work— 
forty years of it as President of 
Harvard University—Dr. Eliot 
tells just what books he chose for 
the most famous library in the 
world; and just why these books, 
if you use them faithfully, will be 
a stepping stone to solid accom- 
plishment and real success. 

Every reader of this page is in- 
vited to have a copy of this 
useful and _ entertaining little 
book. It is free, will be sent by 
mail, and involves no obligation. 
Clip this coupon and mail it to- 
day. 


Good Night’ 


Which of these two men has learned the 
secret of fifteen minutes a day? There is 
magic in this secret which will help you 
to think more clearly, interest more people 
and earn more. Send for the booklet that 
tells the secret. It is free—but you must 
write now, today. 


Every well-informed man should 
at least know something about this 
wonderful little book, “Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day,” which gives the plan, 
purpose and scope of the most 
famous library in the world, Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf wt Books 
(The Harvard Classics). 


The free book tell. about it—how 
Dr. Eliot undertook t. select 418 
great masterpieces that contain the 
essentials of a libera education, and 
how he has so artinyged them in 
fifty volumes with notes and reading 
courses that even fifteen minutes a 
day will give you the culture, the 
knowledge of literature and life, 
that every university strives to give. 


Send today for this free book that 
gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan for 
profitable reading. 


P. F. Collier & Son Co. 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the little guide book to 
the most famous books in the world, describing Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics), 
and containing the plan of reading recommended 
by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
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leaves its marks on 
floors furnished with 
ordinary varnishes. 
Time’s marks are 
resisted by 


Dec rah 


EGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Proof of a Floor 
Finish Is in the Wear 


OOK under the rug! If the floor 

surface protected by the rug is 
bright, while the rest of the floor is 
dull and scratched, you may know an 
inferior varnish was used. 


Finish your floors and furniture with 
DEGRAH—the brilliant transparent 
varnish that stands the hardest wear 
and abuse. DEGRAH is best for floors 
and furniture because it gives a glass- 
hard finish that is iron-tough. Made in 
seven colors for Floors, Furniture and 
Woodwork. 


If you are interested, write 


KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


D AS | — It’s Waterproof 











